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RETROSPECT: PSYCHOLOGY AS A PROFESSION 
By J. MCKEEN CATTE 1. 


EpitTor oF Science 


Reprinted from JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLUGY, 


'y¥T WOULD be a satisfaction to stand 
Jat a place on the bridge of life ~ 
which it would be naturai to be ad 
for an article on the future “ol- 
ogy as a profession rather it 3 
retrospect. But unfortuna 1987 
marks the fiftieth anniversary o{ my 
appointment as professor of psy chu iogy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps when a history — modern in 
point of view as well as in the period 
covered — comes to be written of these 
fifty years it will be evident that gov- 
ernments and wars have had less to do 
with the present condition of the world 
than the technological developments of 
science; these have quadrupled the pro- 
ductivity of labor and doubled the 
length of life. The industrial revolution 
can be dated from the use of the steam- 
engine of Watts in the coal mines of 
Cornwall a little more than a hundred 
and fifty years ago. The beginnings of a 
psychological revolution have occurred 
in the course of the past fifty years; it 
is possible that the development of psy- 
chology as a science and its application 
to the control of human conduct — indi- 
vidual and collective—may in the course 
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of “.e coming century be as significant 
‘Oy wg vilization as has been the indus- 


~tevai revolution. 


In an address given in 1917 on the oc- 
“on of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the American Psy- 
chological Association, I noted that of 
307 members 272 were engaged in teach- 
ing, 16 in the applications of psychology. 
I then remarked that this latter group 
“now so small may at our fiftieth anni- 
versary surpass in numbers those en- 
gaged in teaching.” Then came our en- 
trance into the war and the army serv- 
ice of our psychologists put the appli- 
cations of psychology on the map and on 
the front page. We now have clinical, 
educational and industrial psycholo- 
gists. There will not, however, be a pro- 
fession of psychology until we have pro- 
fessional schools and professional stand- 
ards. 

The learned professions of medicine, 
law and theology had prehistoric ori- 
gins; their professional schools with 
philosophy formed the medieval univer- 
sities. Salerno, going back to the ninth 
century, was a school of medicine. In 
the first decades of the twelfth century 
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Bologna became a school of civil law, 
Paris, a school of theology. Oxford, the 
third of the great medieval universities, 
like Paris, was primarily a school of 
theology. 

Schools of engineering and of educa- 
tion are of much later origin; their his- 
tory falls approximately within the past 
hundred years. In this relatively short 
time engineering has come to rival theol- 
ogy, law and medicine in its numbers; 
it probably surpasses them in opportu- 
nity for useful service, in adequate re- 
wards, in freedom from external con- 
trols. Teaching is the greatest of all pro- 
fessions in its opportunity, the meanest 
of all professions in its performance. 
From the one-room country school to 
the graduate faculty of the university 
the teachers are unselected and un- 
trained, without adequate salaries, with- 
out freedom. Educational administra- 
tion is, however, becoming a profession 
— witness the professional school of the 
Columbia Teachers College. 

There is no real profession of teach- 
ing because there has been no adequate 
science of psychology. Engineering had 
to wait for the development of the math- 
ematical and physical sciences; me(i- 
cine was an empirical art until it com 
be based on these and on the biological 
sciences. Law and theology, depending 
on tradition, precedent, words and an 
obsolete psychology of property rights 
and souls, of rewards and punishment, 
of motives, virtue and sin, are at pres- 
ent in the position of medicine and en- 
gineering before they had a foundation 
of science. Like education they must ap- 
ply the psychology that we have and 
await the psychology that is to come, be- 
fore they can attain the position of en- 
gineering and medicine. 

We have schools of architecture in 
our universities, recently also schools of 
government, of journalism and of com- 
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merce. In addition there are schools of 
music and the plastic arts, but they are 
hardly professional schools. All these 
schools and professions depend on psy- 
chology to the same extent as do theol- 
ogy, law and education. Indeed, while 
medicine and engineering may rest pri- 
marily on the zoological and physica] 
sciences, the place of psychology is not 
small. This is obvious for medicine; the 
physician needs psychology as well as 
drugs. The engineers have placed in 
their great building in New York City 
the inscription: “Engineering — the art 
of organizing and directing men and of 
controlling the forces and the materials 
of nature for the benefit of the human 
race.” The selection, training and di- 
recting of men are problems of applied 
psychology; it is also for psychology to 
determine what does in fact benefit the 
human race. All the professions need a 
science of psychology and a profession 
of psychology. 

The situation is appalling in its re- 
sponsibility, for we are a feeble folk. 
Still our progress in numbers at least 
has been notable. When the American 
Psychological Association was founded 
in 1892 there were 31 members, about 
half of whom were not primarily psy- 
chologists. When I came to New York in 
the previous year I found only Henry 
Rutgers Marshall, M. Allen Starr and 
Nicholas Murray Butler. Now there are 
278 members and associates of the 
American Psychological Association in 
the city. The Association had 127 mem- 
bers in 1902, 262 in 1912, 422 in 1922; 
now there are about 2,000 members and 
associates. This is a geometrical pro- 
gression which promises numbers com- 
mensurate with those in other sciences 
and other professions. My prediction 
that at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
association the numbers engaged in ap 
plied work would equal those engaged in 
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teaching will not be fulfilled — as is 
likely to be the case with predictions— 
so I shall repeat it for the seventy-fifth 
anniversary. 

The space limit to which this article 
must be confined makes it impossible to 
sketch the history of the emergence of 
psychology as a profession in the course 
of the last fifty years. Two efforts in 


which I was interested failed. In the 


middle of the nineties when we were 
making the student tests at Columbia I 
| asked President Low to let us establish 
a psychological clinic which would make 
tests and examinations of the poor with- 
out charge and be supported by fees 
from those who could afford them. 
President Low, however, decided that it 
would not do to charge fees in a univer- 
sity laboratory. I was also concerned 
with the certification of psychologists 
by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion which finally was found not to be 
feasible. 

Two undertakings in New York City 
are now proving themselves useful for 
psychology as a profession. This new 
Journal of Consulting Psychology rep- 
resents the work of the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists. The contribu- 
tors to the first number include four of 
the seven members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Psychological Corporation. 
This organization was chartered in 1921 
with twenty of our leading psycholo- 
gists as directors. They include G. Stan- 
ley Hall, G. T. Ladd and E. B. Titchener, 
who had not until then cared for ap- 
plied psychology. The stock was held by 
about 170 psychologists. Its objects and 
powers are defined in the charter as the 
“advancement of psychology and the 
promotion of the useful applications of 
psychology.” It is planned to pay ade- 
quately for services of psychologists and 
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to use the profits from professional and 
industrial work to support research. 
The corporation had in its early years a 
success of esteem and accomplished 
much to interest a large public in the 
uses of psychology. Now under Dr. 
Achilles and Dr. Link its work has be- 
come of some magnitude. One of its 
troubles this year has been the need to 
pay a considerable income tax on its 
profits. 

This statement on psychology as a 
profession may end with a quotation 
‘rom an address made at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Arts and Science 
held at St. Louis in 1904 and printed in 
The Popular Science Monthly at the 
time. It reads: 

“The present function of a physician, 
a lawyer, a clergyman, a teacher or a 
man of business is to a considerable ex- 
tent that of an amateur psychologist. 
In the inevitable specialization of mod- 
ern society, there will become increas- 
ing need of those who can be paid for 
expert psychological advice. We may 
have experts who will be trained in 
schools as large and well-equipped as 
our present schools of medicine, and 
their profession may become as useful 
and as honorable. Such a profession 
clearly offers an opportunity to the 
charlatan, but it is not the only profes- 
sion open to him. For the present the 
psychological expert should doubtless be 
a member of one of the recognized pro- 
fessions who has the natural endow- 
ments, special training and definite 
knowledge of the conditions that will 
make his advice and assistance of value. 
But in the end there will be not only a 
science but also a profession of psycho- 
logy.” 

1J. McKeen Cattell. The Conceptions and 


Methods of Psychology. T'he Popular Science 
Monthly, 1904, 66: 186. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 
A. COMPLETE MEDICAL PROGRAM' 


By PAUL R. HAWLEY 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON 


N RECENT months the demands of 

my work have forced me to limit my 
speaking engagements to a minimum. I 
have made an exception in the case of 
this symposium of the American Psy- 
chological Association, however, because 
of my strong convictions about the po- 
tential importance of the contribution 
which psychology can make to any in- 
clusive program of medical practice. 
Psychology must join other sciences 
such as physiology, biochemistry, bac- 
teriology, histology, pharmacology, and 
biostatistics, in integral linkage with the 
modern practice of not only neuropsy- 
chiatry, but general medicine and medi- 
cal rehabilitation as well. 


When General Bradley was appointed 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs a 
little more than a year ago, he assumed 
responsibilities so great that he must 
occasionally wish for his own sake that 
he were back at the relatively simple 
task of leading an army group in a 
modern war. He has devoted his whole 
energies to seeing that the GI’s whom he 
knew so well overseas receive all the 
benefits to which they are entitled. To 
his Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery falls responsibility for giving these 
veterans the sort of medical care they 
deserve, and to this purpose we have es- 
tablished as our long-range objective 


1An address delivered to a symposium in 
honor of fifty years of clinical psychology, at 
the University of Pennsylvania, September 3, 
1946. Major General Hawley is Chief Medical 
Director of the Veterans Administration. 


the creation of a medical service secong 
to none in the world. 

It is difficult to describe adequately 
the magnitude of this task. Even before 
the present war, when there were only 
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care, it was always impossible to find 
enough professional personnel to mee 
the need. Today’s total of more than 
17,000,000 veterans will probably ex- 
pand to 20,000,000 when all the World 
War II men and women are finally 
counted. 

This is one seventh of our popula- 
tion — for whom we must provide pro 
per medical care. We cannot hope to do 
this adequately unless we have the ac- 
tive help of all the sciences and profes- 
sions which can make contributions. For 
this reason I turn to you as a profes- 
sional organization, because I sincerely 
believe that no medical program such as 
ours can in this day be complete with- 
out the important services of clinical 
psychologists. 

I speak from the point of view of a 
general physician. Though the years 
spent in academic work have left me 
with a warm feeling of kinship with 
campuses, university halls, scientific lab- 
oratories and the species who inhabit 
them, most of my life has been devoted 
to the practice of medicine. And I must 
admit frankly at the outset that in such 
a life I, like the majority of my medi- 
cal brethren, have had few contacts 
with psychologists. Only recently have 
I had opportunity to see them in opera 
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tion and to find out how they can con- 
tribute to the therapeutic task. 

' There is no point in pretending that 
medicine and psychology have worked 
together in close cooperation for dec- 
ades. On this occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first psychological 
clinic we are thinking historically. The 
historical fact is that the two disciplines 
through most of the years have snubbed 
each other rather obviously even when 
they were both interested in studying 
the same phenomena. 

One is reminded of nothing so much 

Sas the two hermits who, shunning civi- 
lization, decided to live together in si- 
lence in adjacent huts in the desert. 
One day a beautiful damsel loped across 
the sands on her camel and disappeared 
over the horizon. All was silence for 
five years, and then the first hermit 
said, “That was a beautiful blonde that 
passed by, wasn’t it?” 

Five years later the second man re- 
plied, “It was a brunette.” 

It was nearly ten years before the 
first one said, “If you don't stop argu- 
ing I’ll have to leave.” It takes no 
astute geographer to find the Grand 
Canyon, and it requires no very experi- 
enced historian to point out the gulf 
which has existed between the academic 
tradition of the main stem of psychol- 
ogy and the clinical tradition of medi- 
cine, 

Only sporadically in the modern his- 
tory of the psychological sciences have 
the experimental and the medical ap- 
proaches coincided. Even though Helm- 
holtz was trained to be an army sur- 
geon and served in this capacity for a 
time in the Prussian Army, his versa- 

}tile abilities produced important con- 
tributions to the main body of experi- 
mental psychology. The psychiatrist 
Kraepelin had part of his early train- 
ing in Wundt’s psychological labora- 
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tory at Leipsig. William James, who 
was among other things the father of 
American psychology, held his doctorate 
in medicine, and Pierre Janet and Mor- 
ton Prince have always seemed to be 
nearly as much a part of psychology as 
of medicine. These are notable excep- 
tions, however, for there are many more 
clear-cut evidences of how each disci- 


‘pline has shunned the other. 


Much of the blame is to be laid to 
physicians. Some might explain their 
keeping apart as evidence of a long- 
standing inferiority feeling of the medi- 
cal profession arising from their close 
association with the barbers in the 
Middle Ages. English surgeons to this 
day demonstrate this inferiority by 
their perverted pride in avoiding the 
title “doctor,” because it was not grant- 
ed to them in the Dark Ages when their 
main occupation was shavirg and cut- 
ting hair, while leeching and operating 
for the stone were sideline specialties. 

Physicians through the years have 
not characteristically accepted the medi- 
cal discoveries of outsiders with any 
eagerness. Part of their reluctance has 
resulted from natural scientific conserv- 
atism, but often this was disguised 
prejudice, self-complacency, and pro- 
fessional clannishness among doctors. 
It was this attitude which made the 
Académie scoff at Pasteur’s reports of 
his epochal discoveries concerning in- 
fectious diseases, and which delayed 
general acceptance of Ehrlich’s “magic 
bullet” — salvarsan. No one can deny 
that in the past physicians have re- 
peatedly protected the inviolacy of their 
position by rejecting the demonstrated 
findings of those they call laymen. But 
that must be a thing of the past. 

To maintain this candid objectivity, 
one must admit on the other side of the 
ledger that the history of the American 
Psychological Association, for instance, 
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indicates that the attitude of psycho 
logical experimentalists toward clini- 
cians, including psychiatrists and other 
physicians, has not always been ex- 
actly cordial. Between the years 1895 
and 1925 there were three distinct ef- 
forts in your association to organize 
and regulate clinicians in the psycho- 
logical sciences, particularly clinical 
psychologists. In each case the at- 
tempts failed, largely because of lack of 
interest or hostility on the part of the 
membership as a whole. 

The general attitude of the Associa- 
tion in that period was that it was a 
scientific rather than professional body. 
In recent years, and particularly be- 
cause of the impetus given to clinical 
psychology during the war, this atti- 
tude has changed. Your committees on 
professional standards are now work- 
ing to build a profession with a scien- 
tific background, establishing and main- 
taining standards of education and ex- 
perience much as the medical profes- 
sion has done. Moreover, as Dr. Shaffer 
has told us, there is now the closest 
agreement of principle between your 
representatives and those of psychiatric 
medicine.? 

The psychological program of our 
Department of Medicine and Surgery is 
being woven into the total medical plan, 
and before I discuss our intentions 
about the place of clinical psychologists, 

I should like to describe for you briefly 
our overall purposes. 

A little over a year ago the Medical 
Department of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration was proceeding in much the way 
it always had. No radical changes in 
policy were being planned to care for 
the huge added load of patients result- 
ing from the second world war. It had 

2[Cf. “Report of the Committee on Clinical 
Psychology,” Laurance F. Shaffer, chairman, 


The American Psychologist, 1946, 1 (11, No 
vember) : 520-522.—EpITor.] 
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been the intention of the Administra. 
tion to use army and navy hospitals 
temporarily until permanent hospitals 
could be built, but almost no thought 
had been devoted as to how to procure 
the necessary professional personnel. 
Presumably an effort would have bee, 
made to continue the program using 
only full-time doctors. This would have 
been doomed to miserable failure, be 
cause it is incontrovertible that the 
Veterans Administration will never be 
able to procure enough high-class doc. 
tors on full time, at any salaries the 
Government will ever offer them, t 
give the veteran the full medical care 
which is his due. 

We decided, therefore, from the be. 
ginning, to rely heavily upon doctors 
who could give part of their time to the 
care of veterans, while devoting the 
rest of their time to private practice. 
That was the only way we could procure 
the services of the specialists to be 
found in the medical centers. The veter- 
ans who were combat casualties often 
require the most expert specialists. 
Some have pieces of shell in their lungs 
that give trouble and must be removed 
by delicate operations; some develop 
neurological symptoms of brain injury 
after severe head trauma; others have 
psychiatric symptoms requiring pro- 
longed and expert therapy. Such cases 
in the general population are sent to 
specialists in medical centers. We were 
unwilling to offer less to our veterans. 

It was quite evident, then, that if we 
were going to give the veterans expert 
medical care, we had to build most of 
our hospitals where medical experts can 
be found. One cannot ordinarily find 
them in beautiful resorts out in the 
country, where too many veterans have 
been in the past. Nor will a busy doctor 
waste an hour each day driving to and 
from a veterans hospital located even 
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as close as fifteen or twenty miles from 
a medical center. He will walk across 
the street from his university medical 
school or from another hospital, and he 
may drive five or ten minutes, but day 
after day he will not drive an hour to 
reach the veterans, for every hour of his 
day means money to him and service to 
his patients. 


| picture the ideal veterans hospital 


of the future to be one located in the 
midst of a fine university medical cen- 
ter, where the atmosphere is charged 
with enthusiasm, where competition in 
the excellent care of patients is strong, 
and where new methods in treatment of 
i diseases are constantly being developed. 
) The staffs of these training centers must 
be alert and progressive, and to such 
staffs, under direction of dean’s com- 
mittees of medical schools, we are giv- 
ing real responsibility for the profes- 
sional operation of many of our hospi- 
tals. 

Nothing stimulates a doctor so much 
as training younger doctors. Young phy- 
sicians are eager and critical. They de- 
tect readily any weaknesses among the 
older men, and this keeps their teachers 
constantly on their toes. So, purely in 
the interest of the veteran patients, we 
must train young doctors in our hospi- 
tals. Everyone who knows the medical 
scene in the United States knows that, 
other things being equal, he would rath- 
er trust himself as a patient to a teach- 
ing hospital than to one in which no 
teaching is done. The best private hospi- 
tals in the United States — the Mayo 
Clinic, the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and a 
hundred others — carry on teaching 
and are closely allied with university 
medical schools. In order to uphold the 
level of practice as well as to produce 
the thousands of trained specialists we 
need, the Veterans Administration must 
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also do training — and extensive train- 
ing. 

Since the medical specialty boards re- 
quire from three to five years intensive 
postgraduate training in the specialty 
beyond the internship before they will 
admit a candidate for examination, we 
have established a medical residency 
program to allow for such lengthy train- 
ing. Young doctors dare not take gradu- 
ate training in hospitals not accepted by 
medical specialty boards for such work. 
No specialty board will approve training 
given under doctors who themselves are 
not approved by the board. This makes 
it imperative that the key positions on 
the staffs of the Veterans Administra- 
tion to be filled, either part time or full 
time, by doctors who are approved by 
their respective specialty boards. Hence 
we must locate our hospitals in com- 
munities having certified specialists, 
and we cannot undertake to operate 
more hospitals in isolated places. 

In the old regime there were only 
about sixty diplomates of American spe- 
cialty boards in the whole medical serv- 
ice, and these were largely X-ray and 
laboratory men. There were only a very 
few in the field of internal medicine and 
surgery. Now, since the third of Jan- 
vary of this year, on which date the 
President signed the public law creating 
the new Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, we have employed full time 
and placed on duty in the department 
approximately two hundred additional 
diplomates of American specialty 
boards. These are the corps d’clite of 
medicine. Never before could this serv- 
ice boast such a large group of experts. 

But this is not all: Among these men 
are many who have held positions of dis- 
tinction in the world of medical educa- 
tion. I shall quote only a few of their ap- 
plications for appointment in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery — 
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professor of surgery, University of Ill- 
inois; assistant professor of medicine, 
Johns Hopkins; associate professor of 
neuropathology, University of Colora- 
do; professor of clinical surgery, Wo- 
men’s Medical College, Philadelphia; 
assistant professor of medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; assistant pro- 
fessor of surgery, University of Mary- 
land; assistant professor of psychia- 
try, University of Chicago; and many 
more. 

I want to emphasize that these men 
are full-time doctors in the Veterans 
Administration. In addition we have 
several hundred diplomates of the Am- 
erican specialty boards who are daily 
giving part-time service to veterans. A 
high percentage of the physicians who 
would be in a current Who’s Who in 
American Medicine are at present 
working for the Veterans Administra- 
tion in advisory, consultant, part-time, 
or full-time capacities. The names of the 
psychiatrists will perhaps be most fa- 
miliar to this group, and as one goes 
through the country one finds such men 
as the following giving a large portion 
of their energies to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration: John Murray of Boston; 
Howard Potter and Thomas Rennie of 
New York; Edward Strecker of Phila- 
delphia; Francis Gerty of Chicago; Wil- 
liam and Karl Menninger of Topeka; 
Edwin Gildea of St. Louis; Franklin 
Ebaugh of Denver; and Karl Bowman 
of California. A similar story could be 
told in each medical specialty. 

You will be particularly interested in 
the progress of the residency training in 
neuropsychiatry. In neuropsychiatry 
are found some of the biggest problems 
of the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. Approximately 60 per cent of 
all patients in our hospitals are neuro- 
psychiatric. With the development of 
our program of mental hygiene clinics, 
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a continually higher percentage of ajj 
outpatients fall into the neuropsychia. 
tric group, and it is clear that eventually 
a majority of them will be in this cate 
gory. This despite the fact that only 
about 25 per cent of our physicians are 
neuropsychiatrists. 


Moreover, our understanding of psy. 
chiatric diseases is in its infancy and 
the therapies available to us for treating 
them are often pitifully ineffectual. For 
these reasons an educational program iy 
neuropsychiatry is essential in the Vet. 
erans Administration, and will remain 
so for a long time. 

This training is not a thing of blue 
prints and future planning. It is already 
in operation in a number of centers, but 
the most striking program is at our hos- 
pital in Topeka, Kansas. There Dr. Kar! 
Menninger is the manager, a full-time 
employee of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. His tremendous energy and en- 
thusiasm have been largely responsible 
for the establishment and putting into 
operation of plans which bid fair to 
make Topeka one of the leading psy- 
chiatric centers of the country. At the 
present time more than one hundred 
graduate physicians are in residency 
training in neuropsychiatry at that hos- 
pital. They are learning psychiatric no 
sology, diagnostic techniques, psycho 
therapy, neurology, neurosurgery, an- 
thropology, sociology, and — believe it 
or not — nearly 20 per cent of their 
time is devoted to learning the methods 
of practice and research in clinical psy- 
chology. 

I may say, by the way, that one of the 
important responsibilities of clinical 
psychologists in the Veterans Adminis 
tration will be helping to train psy- 
chiatrists and other physicians in basic 
psychological principles and meth- 
ods. Already the members of depart 
ments of psychology of a number of unl- 
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yersities throughout the country are 
teaching our residents. At our Topeka 
hospital Dr. Menninger is training at 
this moment more resident psychiatrists 
Sthan are being educated in all other in- 
stitutions outside the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in the rest of the country put to- 
gether. But they are not satisfied with 
that. They plan also to conduct training 
courses for clinical psychologists, psy- 
chiatric nurses, psychiatric attendants, 
chaplains, and eventually social work- 
bers, The world of the psychological sci- 
ences should keep its eye on Topeka, for 
if much has been heard from there in 
the past, more will be heard in the fu- 
ture. 

I cannot close my discussion of the 
over-all plans of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery without mention- 
ing our program of medical research. 
Nearly three million dollars has been al- 
located for this purpose in the current 
fiscal year, and undoubtedly more will 
be spent in succeeding years. We shall 
be working closely in these matters with 
the National Research Council, whose 
Committee on Research in the Veterans 
Administration has recently submitted 
a plan emphasizing particularly the 
need for long-term follow-up studies of 
various diagnostic and therapeutic tech- 
niques in the medical sciences. There 
was much advancement in this field 
during the war and many new proced- 
ures were devised. Now, in the less hur- 
ried atmosphere of peacetime, we have 
an unparalleled opportunity to evaluate 
carefully the adequacy of these methods 
over the long period necessary for de- 
finitive clinical investigations. The 
large population of patients with whom 
we shall have contact offers us an un- 
paralleled opportunity to advance medi- 
cal science, and this will make possible 
improvements in our care of the veter- 
ans. Neuropsychiatry and psychology 
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will have an important part in this re- 
search. 

Now, of course, you are inte. ested in 
the role that clinical psycholozists will 
play in this whole medical picture. It 
has not been easy to make all of the 
necessary decisions concerning the use 
of psychologists in our program. One 
reason was that we lacked adequate prec- 


‘edent. Although the beginnings of clin- 


ical psychology go back some fifty 
years, its emergence as a standardized 
profession with group consciousness is 
still in process. There were large pro- 
grams in clinical psychology in both the 
army and the navy during the war, but 
they were the first such programs, and 
for many reasons they cannot be used as 
models after which to pattern the Vet- 
erans Administration program. This is 
peacetime rather than wartime. Goals 
of diagnosis and therapy must therefore 
be different. We are less pressed by the 
urgency of the immediate moment, but 
must plan in terms of loug-range con- 
siderations. As a result, different sorts 
of research can be undertaken, and 
lengthy psychotherapy in individual 
cases is more justifiable now, in an ef- 
fort to rehabilitate the patients so that 
they will not have prolonged hospitaliz- 
ation. Since clinical psychology in the 
Veterans Administration will be the 
largest such program so far, and since 
the positions available for psychologists 
in the Vocational Advisement and Guid- 
ance Division and the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans 
Administration together number more 
than the total of all qualified psycholo- 
gists in the country, the policies deter- 
mined upon necessarily have far-reach- 
ing importance for the psychological 
profession. 

The basic principle on which we have 
built our program is that both physi- 
cians and psychologists have their char- 
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acteristic tasks, though there may be a 
vague region of overlapping functions 
in some areas. The conception of the 
psychiatric team, composed of neuro- 
psychiatrists, clinical psychologists and 
psychiatric social workers, each with 
their complementary activities, is gener- 
ally accepted. 

Furthermore, we have determined up- 
on the principle of giving psychologists 
status comparable to physicians of equal 
clinical experience. (Of course, there 
are certain fields in the practice of med- 
icine into which psychologists do not 
wish to enter because they are not quali- 
fied, such as surgery, the prescription of 
diets, the use of drugs, and similar pro- 
cedures, which are the proper precincts 
of the medical profession.) At the pres- 
ent time clinical psychologists are 
civil service employees in the auxiliary 
service of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, but we plan to request 
Congress in the coming session to in- 
clude them in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery with a status com- 
parable to doctors, dentists, and nurses. 
This will permit special financial bene- 
fits up to salaries of $11,000 per annum 
to diplomates of the specialty board of 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. 

We consider that the clinical psycho- 
logist has three chief functions — diag- 
nosis, research, and therapy. The diag- 
nosis of personality characteristics will 
remain the primary task of the psycho- 
logist, for his training makes him bet- 
ter qualified than the psychiatrist in 
this field. We hope that our psycholo- 
gists will not be provincial adherents to 
one school in their concepts of diagnos- 
tic functions, but will employ a wide 
range of psychological procedures — in- 
cluding intelligence tests, personality 
inventories, attitude tests, vocational 
and other types of aptitude tests, projec- 
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tive procedures, and group situationa] 
tests such as the psychodrama and 
work-sampling methods. The psycholo- 
gist has an armamentarium of wide 
range for measuring many aspects of 
human personality and mental disease. 
The trend to limit diagnostic techniques 
to one or two, which is apparent in cer- 
tain doctrinaire circles, can be danger- 
ously crippling. 

From the long-range point of view, 
perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tion which clinical psychologists wil] 
make to the program will be in research 
in the mental sciences. Since the Veter- 
ans Administration is responsible for 
the care of more patients with neuro- 
psychiatric diseases than any other 
single institution in America, it is vi- 
tally concerned with the development of 
diagnostic and therapeutic procedures 
in this field. Although there has been 
some progress in the effectiveness of 
psychotherapy, and we also have shock 
treatment, prefrontal lobotomy, and 
narcosynthesis, the actual fact is that 
medical science can do little more than 
give custodial care for many of the con- 
ditions. There are signs that, before 
many years have passed, there will be 
a surge of development of new psychia- 
tric therapies as there has been in re- 
cent years in the treatment of surgical 
shock and chemotherapy for infectious 
diseases. The whole field, beginning 
with the very establishment of nomen- 
clature for the different diseases, re- 
quires rethinking and extensive re- 
search. Clinical psychologists, trained as 
they are in test construction, experimen- 
tal design and scientific methods, and 
the independendent conducting of re 
search, can take a vital part in this pro 
gram. We are planning to conduct both 
independent researches in individual 
hospitals and clinics, and nationally co- 
ordinated studies. 
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The clinical psychologist will also 
have psychotherapeutic duties, but in 
carrying these out, we believe he must 
always operate within the medical 
framework. This arrangement will pro- 
tect him, in legal questions concerning 
the practice of medicine, and also make 
certain that the multiform interrelation- 
ships between physical and mental dis- 
eases are under careful surveillance und 
control. 

Moreover, we believe that such thera- 
peutic responsibilities should be dele- 
| gated by psychiatrists only to clinical 
psychologists who are adequately 
trained in this field, and then only in 
the types of cases for which they are 
qualified, particularly in such fields as 
readjustment of habits; personality 
problems within the normal range; edu- 
cational disabilities such as reading de- 
fects, speech impairments, or similar 
difficulties requiring re-education; or 
relatively minor psychoneurotic con- 
ditions without important somatic com- 
ponents. 

In selecting psychological personnel, 
standards have been set so that all ap- 
pointees are required to have the follow- 
ing triad of professional qualifications: 
First, adequate personality traits of 
judgment, clinical insight, tact, inter- 
est in people, motivation for psycholo- 
gical work, and professional attitude. 
Second, sufficient clinical experience of 
proper types. Third, a thoroughgoing 
educational background. We put no 
more emphasis on one of these require- 
ments than upon another, for they are 
all essential for good clinicians. 

Since complete medical care cannot be 
given in this age without using clinical 
psychologists, and since there is so much 
greater a demand for psychologists with 
these qualifications than can possibly 
be met, the Veterans Administration 
has embarked upon the sponsorship of 


a nation-wide training program in clini- 
cal psychology, patterned after our res- 
idency training in medicine. It is a 
four-year plan leading to a doctorate in 
psychology and involving work in Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals and clin- 
ics, including a full year’s internship. 
Twenty-four universities have been ac- 
credited by the American Psychological 
Association to give such training, and 
we are working with all of them. This 
month approximately 210 such trainees 
will begin their courses in 22 of these 
24 universities. The other two univer- 
sities expect to enter the program later, 
when their facilities will permit. This 
training, which is on the threshold of 
becoming an actual fact, is a magnifi- 
cent illustration of the co-operation 
which the Veterans Administration has 
been receiving from psychologists 
throughout the country. 

Ve expect that in future years the 
size of this program will increase mark- 
edly, until we finally have adequate 
personnel in the field. 

Just as Dean’s Committees have an 
important voice in medical matters in 
our hospitals, so we are asking the 
training universities to do more than 
simply teach these graduate students. 
We are asking them to send their facul- 
ty members into our hospitals and clin- 
ics to take an integral part in their ac- 
tivities; to criticize, direct, and improve 
ali aspects of our psychological profes- 
sional practice. We wish to make an in- 
dissoluble union with the universities, 
so that in psychology the veterans hos- 
pitals and clinics become in reality part 
of the training centers. 

We must admit candidly that there is 
one training problem in clinical psycho- 
logy which medicine does not have. Un- 
fortunately, there are few universities 
fully qualified to give a well-rounded ed- 
ucation in both academic and practical 
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aspects in clinical psychology. A few 
good plans have been presented for cur- 
ricula in this field, but most of the train- 
ing institutions are lacking in adequate 
faculties and facilities for such teach- 
ing, and their courses have by no means 
been standardized. Moreover, some good 
universities adhere to a highly theo- 
retical approach to psychology, which is 
totally unsatisfactory preparation for 
clinical work. As a recent correspondent 
wrote to us, “The Veterans Adminis- 
tration must guard against having in its 
clinical program and training centers, 
academicians opportunistically turned 
clinical psychologists.” 

I request the American Psychological 
Association to give the closest guidance 
to the development of such adequate 
curricula, so that, as the training pro- 
gram expands, it may be entirely ade- 
quate. Perhaps it will be necessary for 
universities to establish new graduate 
schools in professional psychology com- 
parable to the schools of medicine. Cer- 
tainly, graduate training in psycho- 
therapy must be widely available. Psy- 
chology should be an important part of 
such education, which may perhaps be 
given in a combined graduate course 
leading to a recognized medical degree. 

There are tremendous new vistas of 
opportunity opening up for all the men- 
tal sciences. We have said that we must 
concentrate on the development of new 
and effective methods of treatment. 
Similarly, we must emphasize the pre- 
vention of mental diseases. Unless pre- 
ventive psychiatry can be made into an 
effective science through proper under- 
standing of human personality and the 
origins of mental disease, our country 
will be flooded with neuropsychiatric 
hospitals. It is to this end that we have 
developed our system of mental hygiene 
clinics, but at this moment it is estima- 
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ted that between 2 and 3 per cen 
of the veteran population is in immedj. 
ate need of neuropsychiatric care. Whey 
we opened one of our new clinics recent. 
ly, 300 new cases appeared each day 
for the first week, and after thre 
months they are still coming at the rate 
of 50 new cases a day. 

The Congress recently passed the 
National Mental Health Act for the 
Public Health Service, establishing the 
National Institute of Mental Health and 
laying the groundwork for a program of 
mental hygiene to include the whole 
country. Funds for this have not yet 
been appropriated, but plans are going 
forward. It will be necessary as the 
years go by for the Veterans Adminis. 
tration to co-operate closely with this 
work, because the mental health prob- 
lems of civilians and veterans are insep- 
arably linked. 

All of these facts which I have been 
recounting point to a new future for 
professional psychology. It must not be 
developed at the expense of the other 
vital parts of psychology. Experimental, 
physiological, comparative, and the 
many other areas of research and in- 
struction in psychology are as impor- 
tant as ever, and it would be unfortv- 
nate if clinical psychology expanded at 
their expense. But a tremendous growth 
of this specialty is inevitable, and the 
necessity for complete re-evaluation of 
the psychological field in the light of 
present demands is already upon your 
profession. 

In these first months of our program 
the co-operation of all types of psycho 
logists with us has been spontaneous, 
vigorous, and most heartening. We shall 
continue to need your support for many 
years in the future, if we are to accom- 
plish our purpose of giving complete 
medical care to America’s veterans. 





RORSCHACH FINDINGS ON COLLEGE STUDENTS 
SHOWING DIFFERENT CONSTELLATIONS OF 
SUBSCORES ON THE A.C.E. 


By RUTH L. 


MUNROE 


SARAH LAWRENCE COLLNGE 


HIS PAPER presents data on the Ror- 
an performance of two con- 
ltrasting groups of college students: 
those whose score on the linguistic sub- 
tests of the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination 
(A.C.E.) is high relative to their score 
on the quantitative subtests, and those 
» who are relatively more proficient with 
the quantitative materials. Preliminary 
study indicates that these two groups of 
students also show differences in aca- 
demic performance, especially as re- 
gards curricular choice, and we hope to 
follow the present paper with a report 
5 on educational findings. 

Group differences in standing on the 
subtests of the A.C.E. and other stand- 
ard intelligence tests have been inves- 
tigated in relation to types of institu- 
tion and curriculum, different branches 
of the armed forces, different occupa- 
tions; in relation to age and sex [1]. 
The individual profile of abilities thus 
measured has been considered of im- 
portance in guidance, though Dr. Thur- 
stone in the announcement of the 1945 
norms cautions against using for this 
purpose more than the two principal 
subscores of the A.C.E. (the linguistic 
or “L” score and the quantitative or 
“Q” score). The rationale for use in 
counseling appears to be that the sub- 
ject might be expected to work most 
effectively in fields whose requirements 
seem most in line with his best abili- 
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ties, as suggested by differential find- 
ings in the group investigations. 

The rationale behind the present 
study is more complicated, deriving 
from recent studies of patterns of per- 
formance on the individual intelligence 
tests, notably those of Rapaport 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue scale [3]. 
Our hypothesis is that, over-and-above 
information as to the correspondence of 
special abilities and special situational 
requirements, the constellation of part- 
scores on the A.C.E. in the individual 
case may reveal something of the dy- 
namics of the personality. The appear- 
ance of distinctive “personality” trends 
on the Rorschach in association with the 
pattern of A.C.E. scores suggests to our 
mind that the latter involve more than 
a measure of separate abilities which 
can be dealt with appropriately in iso- 
lation from each other. Further theo- 
retical consideration should await con- 
firmation and elaboration, but the find- 
ings here reported seem to offer a lead 
toward a new type of investigation of 
the familiar, widely-used group in- 
telligence tests. Analysis of the pattern 
of so-called mental functions as a uni- 
fied expression of the whole person may 
be expected to sharpen our understand- 
ing of “intelligence” and contribute to- 
ward more insightful diagnosis of the 
individual.? 


1 Choice of the A.C.E. among all available 
measures of mental functions was dictated by 
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PROCEDURE 
I. Use of the A.C.E. Percentiles 

The A.C.E. is composed of six sub- 
tests, three of which are called lingu- 
istic (“L”) and three quantitative 
(“Q”). The “L” subtests comprise a 
completion test for word definition, a 
same-opposites test and a verbal analo- 
gies test. The “Q” subtests comprise an 
arithmetic test (thought problems only), 
a number series test, and a figure ana- 
logies test. Separate percentile norms 
are supplied for the test as a whole 
(‘“Total” percentile) and for the two 
groups of subtests (“L” percentile and 
“Q” percentile). 

For purposes of the present study the 
difference between her “L” and “Q” per- 
centile was calculated for each student 
entering college over the past 6 years. 
These differences, considered independ- 
ently of the absolute percentile standing 
of the student, showed a normal distribu- 
tion, with a median difference of 22 
points in favor of “L” for classes en- 
tering in 1943, ’44, and ’45.2 The range 
was from 85 percentile points in favor 
of L to 65 points in favor of Q.* The ex- 


2 For the three previous years, the median 
, 


was 11 points in favor of “L” with little varia- 
tion from year to year. The sudden rise in 
median corresponds in time with a sudden in- 
flux of applications for college entrance. 

3 The distribution of our group as to Q:L 
ratio may be somewhat atypical. Correlation 
between “L” and “Q” percentiles is negligible 
at Sarah Lawrence whereas it is reported 
elsewhere as around .40 to .45. 


the fact that it is the intelligence test used 
routinely at Sarah Lawrence College. Three 
points need prompt investigation: (1) Are our 
findings even on the A.C.E. valid beyond our 
own walls (see discussion on p. 5); (2) Can 
other group tests employing the verbal — 
nonverbal dichotomy be substituted for the 
A.C.E.? Even greater caution must be exer- 
cised in generalizing from the quantitative 
paper-and-pencil tests to performance tests. 
(3) Other tests yielding more precise meas- 
ures of more specific cognitive functions may 
be preferable for use in further investigations. 
The practical value of working with the widely 
administered group intelligence tests is obvious. 
Material is available for individual diagnosis 
in almost every college without further testing 
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tremes of this distribution were sele. 
ted for special investigation: a higher | 
group consisting of that quartile of the 
students whose percentiles showed the 
greatest preponderance of “L” over 
“Q” and a higher Q group consisting 
of an equal number of cases where “Q” 
performance was most definitely su- 
perior to “L.” Actually this empirical 
criterion of selection dictated that stu- 
dents were classified as higher L when 
their “L” percentile was 44 or more 
points higher than their “Q” percentile; 
as higher Q when their “Q” percentile 
was 5 or more points superior to “L,” 

Each group included a wide variety 
of intellectual levels considered in ab- 
solute terms. Taking the “Total’’ per- 
centile as a measure of general intelli- 
gence, the groups proved comparable. 
The median “Total” percentile over the 
six year period was 65 for the higher 
L group and 62 for the higher Q group. 
The range was approximately the same. 

The soundness of selecting as many 
as 25 per cent of the students at each 
end of the distribution rather than lim- 
iting the study to more extreme cases 
was checked in several ways. Findings 
on more rigorously selected groups were 
compared with those here reported. Dis- 
tinctions were not appreciably sharp 
ened. Students showing a small discrep- 
ancy between “L” and “Q” percentile, 
especially in the higher Q group, were 
compared with those showing a marked 
difference. The patterns observed ap- 
peared quite similar, although the num- 
ber of cases was too small for statisti- 
cal check. Further all cases which failed 
to show the characteristics here report- 
ed were examined as to degree of dif- 
ference between the percentiles and also 





procedure. For research purposes an enormous 
number of tested subjects is immediately avail- 
able for analysis, covering a span of years and 
functioning under many different educational 
situations. 
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as to their position on the absolute scale 
of performance. No clear relationship 
was observable. Finally a large number 
of minor statistical investigations on 
points not included in the present re- 
port appear to demonstrate a gradual 
tapering off of the distinctions observ- 
able between higher L and higher Q as 


the median difference is approached 


rather than any sharp break. 

Discussion. —Our data are insuffici- 
ent to rule out the possibility that there 
are some differences even on the points 
here discussed between students with, 
let us say, a higher Q preponderance of 
5 points within the 90th percentile and 
those toward the bottom of the scale. 
Obviously sheer brightness is an impor- 
tant factor not only in college perform- 
ance but also in the adjustive process. 
Students at different absolute levels are 
clearly not the same in any general 
sense. Our data suggest, however, that 
certain aspects of the reaction pattern 
are more closely related to the constel- 
lation of scores than to absolute abii- 
ities. 

It would be unjustifiable to assume 
a priori that our specific standards of 
Q:L difference would obtain in other 
types of college, or indeed to be entire- 
ly certain that the same general dis- 
tinctions between groups would be ob- 
servable.* Even though we are dealing 


4Two fragments of evidence are available 
from other groups. A similar Rorschach study 
of mature paleontologists by Dr. Anne Roe 
(unpublished) shows a pattern very like that 
of our higher Q group, especially a reduction 
in M in spite of superior intelligence. A.C.E. 
data are not available for the paleontologists, 
but the relation of “Q” to scientific interests 
has been shown at Sarah Lawrence and else- 
where. There are grounds for assuming some 
similarity in intellectual pattern. 

Using Thurstone’s tests of primary mental 
abilities instead of the A.C.E. in a study of 
pornemie and neurotic patients (unpublished), 

r. John Lynn reports a differential pattern of 
psychodynamics similar to that here described 
associated with a constellation of scores on the 
verbal comprehension factor (“V”) and word 
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with performance on a widely used, 
standardized test, it is just possible that 
some selective process goes on at Sarah 
Lawrence as to the type of higher L or 
higher Q student admitted. Since the 
Rorschach differences here discussed are 
based upon a test given immediately up- 
on entrance, the impact of special ex- 
perience at the college may be disregard- 
ed. 

II. Use of the Rorschach Protocols 

The Rorschach has been administered 
by the group method to every entering 
student at Sarah Lawrence College since 
1940. The protocols are evaluated by 
the Inspection Technique [2]. The prin- 
ciple of this technique is to record ma- 
jor deviations from the normal range 
in the use of the Rorschach determi- 
nants on a comprehensive check list cov- 
ering items commonly examined in 
diagnosis. Criteria for making entries 
on the check list have been published 
which attempt to translate into quanti- 
tative terms the patterns of clinical 
judgment familiar to Rorschach exami- 
ners. Each datum in the protocol is 
evaluated in relation to other aspects of 
the total performance of the individual 
so that its diagnostic significance is at 
least partially stabilized, in contrast to 
the data contained in the usual tabu- 
lation of Rorschach scores which mere- 
ly offer the raw material for an evalu- 
ative judgment. Where necessary, ma- 
jor qualitative variations are incorpora- 
ted with the incidence of the various 
types of scores in a manner similar 
to actual clinical practice, though of 
course simplified. 

Discussion. — This method of hand- 
ling the Rorschach data has several 
merits for research. In the first place it 
is relatively quick and relatively objec- 
fluency (“W”) combined, as high relative to 
the score on the visualizing factor (“S”), and 


vice versa. This dichotomy approrimates the 
“LL,” and “Q” distinction we have used. 
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tive. Fifteen minutes per case is usually 
sufficient for an examiner familiar with 
the technique to deal with a protocol. 
The sum of entries yields a quantitative 
“adjustment” score which seems to have 
considerable validity. The separate en- 
tries summarize the Rorschach data in 
a manner more immediately meening- 
ful than the usual tabulation. Since the 
survey made by the check list is by de- 
sign as comprehensive as possible, the 
interrelationship of various trends with- 
in the group is brought out. Differences 
which fall short of statistical signifi- 
cance in isolation may still suggest an 
intelligible pattern when they are con- 
sidered together. (See p. 311ff.) Finally 
when the data are set up for study as 
illustrated on p. 306 the constellation of 
trends in the individual case may be 
roughly reconstructed as supplementary 
to group analysis. For example, it is pos- 
sible to observe at a glance that cases 
1 and 21 in Table I are atypical by all 
of the criteria established for the higher 
L group, an observation which not only 
earmarks them for special study as in- 
dividuals but offers some reassurance 
that the exceptions to the major group 
trends in single entries are not random 
occurrences. The easy to-and-fro rela- 
tionship between individual and group 
constellations is of great value in this 
type of research. 


RESULTS 


I. General Adjustment 

Following a lead from studies of the 
importance of scatter in performance on 
individual intelligence tests [3], we felt 
that students with marked disparity in 
their scores on the subtests might show 
a greater incidence of maladjustment. 
It had previously been demonstrated 
that intelligence as measured by the 
A.C.E. “Total” percentile was not corre- 
lated with adjustment as measured by 
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the Inspection Rorschach [2]. It seema 
justifiable to assume, therefore, tha} 
any differences appearing in the highe 
L or Q groups might be tentatively 
ascribed to the discrepancy in subtest 
scores. 

Actually no differences could be dis. 
covered. The two groups were similar to 
each other and to the general college 
population as regards the adjustment 
measure. Nor did the cases of quite ex. 
treme disparity in either “L” or “Q” dj. 
rection considered separately show any 
observable difference. 

For 320 students entering in 1940, ’4) 
and ’42 comparison was also made of 
several degrees of Q:L disparity with 
the careful external criteria of adjust- 
ment worked out for validation of the 
Rorschach measure [2]. Again no differ. 
ences could be found. 

Discussion— In interpretation it 
should be stated that this finding does 
not preclude the possibility that Q:L 
disparity is of significance in certain 
types of pathological development. 
Neither the teacher observations on 
which our external criteria were based 
nor the Inspection Rorschach adjust- 
ment measure can distinguish adequate- 
ly between simple adolescent difficulties 
and early phases of more malignant 
processes. Qualitatively the Rorschach 
picture of the higher L and higher Q 
groups bears some resemblance to patho- 
logical syndromes. The author knows of 
several cases where the over-ideational 
prepsychotic picture adumbrated in the 
higher L protocol actually developed in- 
to schizophrenia. Groups of carefully 
diagnosed mental patients might well 
show a higher incidence of discrepant 
Q:L scores. Discrepancy is certainly not 
by itself an indication of pathology, but 
it may reflect trends which under cer- 
tain circumstances can turn in a patho- 
logical direction. It seems possible that 
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impressive variation in Q:L constella- 
tion may contribute toward the problem 
of differential diagnosis. 

These comments are largely specula- 
tive at the present time.* They are in- 
cluded only to guard against the pre- 
mature conclusion from present nega- 
tive findings on “adjustment” that so- 


called scatter on the A.C.E. has no im- 


plications for psychopathology. 


Il. Overall Clinical Impression 
' It will be observed in Section III that 
| while statistically significant differences 
between the two groups appear on a 
‘number of check list entries, no one of 
| the differentiating items appears in 
many more than half of the cases with- 
in each group. The question arises as 
to whether we are dealing with a clini- 
cally recognizable syndrome in the Q:L 
constellation, applicable to all higher L 
and higher Q students, or with a mere 
statistical frequency allowing many ex- 
ceptional cases. 

To check on this point an effort was 
made to determine the Q:L constellation 
“blind” from the Rorschach protocol. 
Groups of protocols from students equal- 
ly divided as higher L and higher Q 
were presented to the author in random 
order, without name or A.C.E. scores. 
Out of 80 students, 65 (80 percent) were 
correctly identified as higher L or high- 
er Q. Question marks accompanied the 
= decision in 9 of the 15 errors and 11 of 
» the 65 successes. Brief comments are of 
) interest. For instance in the case of one 
girl miscalled higher L, the note ap- 
pears “must be L from the number of 
M, but Q flavor.” Actually only four 
students out of 80 were wrongly placed 
decisively. About 20 seemed doubtful in 
process of judgment. At a guess about 
50 per cent could be placed at once, of- 
ten after consideration of only one or 


° The study by Dr. Lynn mentioned on p. 5 


® offers some confirmation. 
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two cards. The remainder required a 
little study, but the final decision was 
made confidently and correctly. 

The 15 errors and the 11 judgments 
with question marks were surveyed as 
to the nature of their A.C.E. scores. 
Neither in degree of disparity nor in ab- 
solute position on the scale did they 
seem in any way atypical for the experi- 
mental groups. Nor did the Rorschach 
protocols show any striking peculiari- 
ties. It is interesting to note that in 
many of the “errors” the quick person- 
ality sketch written from the protocols 
earlier for college use had also proved 
inaccurate. It may be that the protocols 
are somehow obscurely defective, or 
that these girls are especially complex in 
a manner not at present immediately 
obvious to the Rorschach examiner. 

Discussion. — In interpretation, the 
results seem to indicate that the Q:L 
constellation does represent a rather 
characteristic syndrome. Girls within 
the two groups are by no means super- 
ficially alike, but they appear to have 
certain deep trends in common. In the 
cases marked doubtful the problem in 
Rorschach evaluation usually seemed 
one of opposing trends—e.g., in the pro- 
tocol of a higher L girl a tendency to- 
ward the characteristic“higher L” em- 
phasis on M (see below) with striking 
evidence of repression of M, a counter- 
balancing high F% and similar compli- 
cations observable by the Rorschach 
clinician. The clinical task was to deter- 
mine which trend was primary. Little 
is known thus far about the life history 
of these students, but in all instances 
where information is available there 
has been unusual environmental stress 
of a nature to introduce the kind of 
modification observed. It seems possible 
that the same basic trends are operative 
in the doubtful cases, but have been 
complicated by an especially demanding 
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problem in adaptation. If this hypothe- 
sis is confirmed by further study, knowl- 
edge of the Q:L constellation should also 
be helpful in working out a more ac- 
curate personality description from the 
Rorschach protocol. 


Ill. Statistical findings 


In the following section the major 
statistical differences in Rorschach per- 
formance between the two groups are 
presented, along with some interpreta- 
tion of their probable significance for 
personality orientation. The complica- 
tions just discussed in individual cases 
are here ignored in the effort to arrive 
at some understanding of basic trends. 
It should be emphasized repeatedly that 
individual variability on items not dis- 
cussed here may profoundly modify the 
behavior picture presented. 


The Inspection Rorschach data on 80 
students® are fully presented in the 
tables. The general reader will unfor- 
tunately find the tables unintelligible 
and will have to rely upon the author’s 
digest of important points where some 
explanation of the Rorschach scoring 
symbols is given. Readers who know the 
technical Rorschach scoring (Klopfer) 
will probably be able to examine the 
direction of differences and similarities 
between the two groups on all points, 
even though they are unfamiliar with 
the precise standards used in making 
the check list entries. 


Tables I and II present the perform- 


6 The check list format here described was 
available onlv for students entering college in 
1943, ’44 and ’45, of whom 40 were classified 
as higher L and 40 as higher Q. Entries on an 
earlier form of the check list were compared 
for similar groups from classes entering in 
1941 and ’42. Since the differences in the two 
forms of the check list are difficult to explain 
succinctly and the earlier materials are less 
refined, the results from the 2 earlier classes 
are not presented. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that the direction of the findings reported 
here was confirmed at every point on the larger 
number of cases. 
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ance of each student as recorded on the 
check list.’ Entries in parenthesis rep. 
resent notations made originally to the 
left of the “crucial” column on the in. 
dividual record as an indication of a 
trend which did not quite meet the cri. 
teria set as clinically unfavorable but 
was sufficiently pronounced to be con- 
sidered important in qualitative charac. 
ter description. Table III presents the 
unweighted sum of entries for each stv- 
dent in the “+” and “—” direction for 
each category, that is over- or under. 
emphasis on the determinant in ques- 
tion. Since our concern here is more 


7 Notes on construction of tables.—Each line 
on the Inspection Rorschach Record sheet per- 
mits of entries varying within a range limited 
indeed as regards the complexity of a Ror- 
schach personality judgment but wide enough 
to present awkwardness in tabular presen- 
tation. 

Our aim has been to present the data in full, 
especially in Tables I and II. In the interests 
of simplification we have introduced a few 
minor changes. (1) Number of R on the indi- 
vidual record sheets includes a notation of ad- 
ditional responses and a “+” where loose con- 
nections between responses or other factors 
leave total R in some doubt. (2) Trends here 
presented as a simple “?” carry in the indi- 
vidual record a clinical guess as to the prob- 
able answer. Since this guess frankly uses 
clinical cues from the protocol as a whole, it 
seemed preferable to omit all entries accon- 
panied by “?” from a would-be objective study 
of the separate determinants. Such guesses im- 
prove the general validity of over-all personal- 
ity description, however. (®) Our printed form- 
ulation of criteria for color and shading shock 
[2] includes notation of qualitative variation 
in type of “shock” and also the prediction that 
by our standards a single entry should be ex- 
pected in at least. half of the normal cases. 
The double or triple entry, we suggested, 
should be reserved for shock observable as 
clinically significant beyond any question. The 
single entries on these points for the experi- 
mental groups seemed confusing rather than 
helpful. Neither in incidence nor in quality 
were they markedly discriminating between the 
higher L and higher Q groups. Visually it was 
difficult to discern even likely qualitative trends 
within the matrix of very frequent recordings 
of minor variation. Accordingly we deleted all 
single entries for shading and color shock and 
reduced double entries to a simple “Vv.” This 
variation in handling the data introduces oc- 
casional discrepancies between “Total Number 
of Checks” as originally recorded and the en- 
tries per student presented in Tables I and II. 

(4) Entries difficult to explain succinctly 
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TABLE Ill 


SUM OF CHECK LIST ENTRIES 
For Higher L and Higher Q Students, Considering 
Direction of Deviation Only 
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with trends than with clinically un- 
favorable deviations, entries in paren- 
thesis were counted. 

Statistical checks offered in the fol- 
lowing pages are based on data present- 
ed in Table III. 


a) Number of responses and number 

of words 

It was thought that girls with pre- 
sumably greater verbal facility (higher 
L) might be stimulated to greater gen- 
eral productivity on a test requiring a 
verbal formulation of ideas. This expec- 
tation was not fulfilled. The median 
number of responses is the same for the 
higher L and higher Q groups. The dis- 
tribution is almost identical, except for 
a slightly higher incidence of cases giv- 
ing more than 40 responses in the high- 
er L group. 

The number of words written in the 
protocol was also carefully counted. 
Here again no significant differences ap- 
peared for the protocol as a whole. The 
median number of words written per 
card is 32 for the higher L group and 
29 for the higher Q group. Again the 
distribution is almost identical except 
for a very few higher L individuals who 
exceed any of the higher Q girls in sheer 
number of words. 

If the various scoring categories are 
considered separately, however, group 
differences do appear. A rough estima- 
tion indicates that the higher L stu- 
dents not only produce a larger number 
of M responses but use more words in 
describing the action seen in contrast to 
like r and d which were not discriminating for 


the present groups are simply omitted in tabu- 
lar summary and discussion. 





(5) The precise location as to scoring cate- 

ry of the various letters descriptive of form 
evel (B, B/V, V, E) did not show statistically 
ae differences between the experimen- 
tal groups. Instead of encumbering the tables 
with irrelevant detail, it seemed preferable to 
pull these items out of their check list con- 
text and introduce summery notations after 
the usual check list format in Table III. 
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a laconic treatment of F’ responses. The 
significance of this observation is doubt- 
less in the same direction as the empha. 
sis on M discussed below. 


b) Form per cent 


Twenty-three students in the higher 
Q group based their responses on form 
alone to a somewhat excessive degree 
(F% upwards of 45%) as against only 
5 students in the higher L group. Chi- 
square for this difference is 17.8, highly 
significant. The same trend is suggested 
by the figures for failure to give enough 
responses of this type (F% less than 
15%): only 5 students in the higher 
Q group as against 16 in the higher L 
group. Chi-square is 7.8, significant be- 
yond the 1% level. While there is a large 
area of overlap between the two groups, 
it seems clear that the higher Q girls 
tend to pay special attention to the for- 
mal aspects of the blots, whereas these 
aspects are not infrequently neglected 
by the higher L girls. 

Responses based upon form alone im- 
ply a formal, intellectual, objective ap 
proach to the task of interpreting the 
blots. Where the form responses pre- 
dominate, one may usually expect such 
attitudes to prevail in the personality, 
often with rather repressive efforts at 
control of affect. Sparse representation 
of F responses will often suggest a lack 
of objectivity and sometimes too loose 
control, depending on other aspects of 
the protocol. (Seriously loose control is 
unlikely in the higher L group since re 
sponses incorporating form along with 
the other determinants [M, FC, Fc] are 
well represented. ) 


c) Movement responses 

Twenty-three students in the higher 
L group give an unusually large number 
of responses involving human or human- 
like action (M about 30 per cent or 
more, criteria adjusted to length of pro 
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tocol) aS against only 4 students in the 
higher Q group. Chi--square is 20.18. 
Again the trend is confirmed to some 
extent by the entries for insufficient 
use of M: only 4 cases in the higher L 
groups as against 11 in the higher Q 
group. Chi-square is 3.98, significant at 
the 5 per cent level. 

| The M responses require a more em- 
phatic relationship to the blot “reality” 
than the perception of static forms. The 
subject enlivens the amorphous materi- 
als by feeling himself into them, crea- 
tively organizes them in his own image 
or those human images he is capable of 
| imagining. Overabundant M’s imply 
| therefore a subjective, “introversive” 
approach which when excessive may 
(depending on other factors in the pro- 
' tocol) go in the direction of obsessive or 
» schizoid trends. Reduction of M in a 
superior group suggests an inhibition of 
/ normal creative imagination, and nor- 
) mal structuring of perception to some 
degree in terms of inner demands (or 
as Beck calls it, “wish’’). 

The observed emphasis on M in the 
higher L group is a logical corrolary of 
the underemphasis on F' previously not- 
ed. The approach of these girls is pri- 
marily “subjective” sometimes to ex- 
cess, whereas the higher Q girls seem 
primarily “objective,” sometimes with 
inhibition of normal imaginative recrea- 
tion of the inner “wish.” 

Secondary movement responses (FM 
and m) show no statistically significant 
differences. The entry for “total move- 
ment” (the sum of all types of move- 
ment responses) does yield a significant 
Chi-square (14.4), but since this figure 
is lower than the one for M alone (20.- 
18) it serves merely to confirm the ob- 
servation that the difference between the 
groups lies primarily in M. This obser- 
vation is important. In miscellaneous 
psychoneurotic groups restriction in the 
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use of M is very common, but is often, 
almost typically, accompanied by an ex- 
aggerated use of FM. The neurotic, one 
may suppose, is not less “subjective” 
than the normal individual in his inter- 
pretation of reality, but his self-projec- 
tion is at the immature level of animal 
rather than human action. The higher 
Q students, as a group, do not show this 
pattern. It would seem that they have 
simply been less concerned with the de- 
velopment of their inner life than the 
higher L girls, rather than that they are 
fixated at an immature stage. 


d) Form quality 


An entry of “B” is made when an ex- 
cessive number of responses in various 
crucial categories are of dubious quality, 
that is, inaccurate in form or peculiar 
and arbitrary in content. A “V” entry 
is made when too many responses are of 
an essentially formless variety, e.g., a 
sunset. The entry “B/V” is made when 
neither type is really excessive by itself, 
but their sum is high enough to imply 
an important reduction in clear well-or- 
ganized forms within the sccring cate- 
gory considered. 

In the higher L group 72 entries of 
“B” or “B/V” appear as against 22 such 
entries in the higher Q group. If entries 
in parenthesis are disregarded the find- 
ing is even more striking: 56 to 12. 
Furthermore only one higher Q student 
has more than one full entry of this type 
whereas 16 of the higher L girls have 
two or more. Chi-square is 16.8. 

The straight “V” entry and the “E” 
entry® are less frequent for both groups 
and are, if anything, more common in 
the higher Q group. Eleven higher Q 
students as against 3 higher L girls pre- 


8“E” is entered for over-meticulous exact- 
ness in form accuracy. The entry is rarely 
made in our work, largely because with group 
administration such precision in form evalua- 
tion is impossible for the examiner. 
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sent such entries. Vague and over-exact 
forms are “logical,” and have a different 
psychological meaning than incorrect 
forms. 

Poor form quality may result from 
actual inability to find appropriate as- 
sociations to the blot contours or to crit- 
icise one’s productions adequately. It 
therefore appears frequently in subjects 
of low intelligence. Among college stu- 
dents it is more likely to imply an emo- 
tional determination of the responses 
which disregards or even distorts the 
literal forms in the blots. The quality of 
the poor forms in the higher L group 
suggests anything but a poverty of ideas, 
as the reader may see by examining the 
sample responses cited on p. 308. Nor do 
they show the queerness of the frankly 
schizophrenic concept. Typically they 
seem rather the product of a rich imagi- 
nation given somewhat too free a rein. 
The concept is more important to these 
girls than the percept. Aspects of the 
blots, often a sense of movement, serve 
as a springboard to an idea of their own 
which then dictates the interpretation 
of the rest of the blot with eomparative- 
ly little reference to its actual contours. 
The higher Q girls, on the other hand, 
tend to elaborate their responses by 
careful observation of objective details. 
They may describe the costume of the 
figures in cards II or III very exactly, 
whereas the typical higher L version of 
these cards describes gesture and mood. 

The analysis of form quality seems 
very much in line with the interpreta- 
tion suggested by the findings for F% 
and movement responses, reinforcing 
the picture of a more subjective, self- 
involved approach on the part of the 
higher L group as against the more lit- 
eral, objective orientation of the higher 
Q group. 

e) The shading area 

So far as can be determined from the 
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scoring of the group protocol,® there are 
no significant differences in the use of 
shading except as C’, i.e., as achromatic 
color response. Even this difference is 
relatively slight (7?=7.2). Owing toa 
misunderstanding of Klopfer’s stand- 
ards, C’ was scored as an additional 
element even when it occurred together 
with bright color. Special qualitative 
study of the C’ responses shows that they 
appear in the higher L group typically 
in association with bright color, move- 
ment or shading. 


Probably the observed slight excess of 
C’ responses is to be interpreted merely 
as part of the general richness of the 
higher L protocols and not according to 
the usual meanings ascribed to C’. Dis- 
cussion of this factor would be similar 
to that offered for the color responses 
below. 


It is interesting to note, however, that 
the appearance of M in card IV, the 
first card where shading is a prominent 
feature, is almost a sure sign of the 
higher L constellation. There are only 
2 instances of M in card IV in the high- 
er Q group whereas it appears in over 
half of the higher L cases. There is lit- 
tle difference between the two groups in 
the incidence of M in cards II, III and 
VII, the points where human action is 
easiest to see. While M appears more 
frequently among the higher L girls in 
the other cards, as an inevitable corol- 
lary of its greater general frequency, at 
no other point is the difference as strik- 
ing as in card IV. 


In the Rorschach, reactions to the 
shading seem to be associated with anx- 
iety. Reaction to the first prominent ap- 
pearance of shading in card IV may be 
thought of (with individual variations) 
as giving a clue to the way the subject 


®It is especially difficult to establish the use 
of shading accurately without inquiry. 
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copes with that anxiety which is to some 
degree universal. It is significant that 
so many of the higher L girls respond 
with M, with an effort to organize the 
perceptual field in terms of inner dic- 
tates. The outward orientation of the 
higher Q group, on the other hand, be- 
comes especially apparent. 


f) The color area 


Findings in this area are less neatly 
demonstrable in statistical terms. None 
of the Chi-squares for the differences 
between the two groups is significant 
beyond the 2 per cent level, mostly less. 
The most important observation would 
seem to be that the higher L girls do not 
use color less than the higher Q group; 
indeed the differences are consistently in 
the direction of more color responses 
with somewhat less indication of color 
disturbance. The higher L group shows, 
if anything, less color shock, less failure 
of FC and CF or of FC relative to CF, 
and also more over-emphasis on color 
relative to total R than the higher Q 
group. The only point at which the find- 
ings are reversed is a very slight differ- 
ence in the other direction when the sum 
of all color responses is compared with 
the sum of all movement responses* — 
a natural corollary of the strong em- 
phasis on movement in the higher L 
group. 

The greater emphasis on M in the 
higher L group might by itself suggest 
a generally more introverted character 
structure. The relatively strong respon- 
siveness to color modifies this sugges- 
tion, at least so far as withdrawal of 
affect from the outside world is con- 
cerned. These girls, as a group, appear 

‘This item was a personal invention of the 
author [2] and is not one of the relationships 
commonly looked for in Rorschach diagnosis. 
It needs further study and perhaps should be 
dropped. Certainly the criteria suggested are 


inadequate—far too many subjects must be 
given a “minus” check and almost none receive 
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to interpret the world “from within,” 
but are by no means out of touch with 
their surroundings. (Some individuals 
show a typical introverted picture.) 


QUALITATIVE COMMENTS ON THE USE 
OF COLOR. PERSONALITY SUMMARY 


All of the color responses given by 
2 entering classes were copied off sepa- 
rately and subjected to careful qual- 
itative study because they seemed es- 
pecially revealing of nuances of differ- 
ence between the two groups. A com- 
plete roster of FC responses in card X 
for students entering in 1945 is present- 
ed as an appendix so that the reader can 
himself gain some feeling for the quali- 
tative differences. Cues used successful- 
ly in blind identification of the A.C.E. 
pattern are also incorporated in the fol- 
lowing discussion. 

In the higher L group color very fre- 
quently appears in conjunction with 
some type of movement response, as a 
rule secondary to the action described. 
Or it may be associated with texture 
and achromatic color. Many responses 
verge on color symbolism or the color is 
given some kind of picturesque, idealis- 
tic setting, like flames on an altar. While 
the form level of responses involving 
color not infrequently warrants a “B” 
entry, the “B” applies more to the gen- 
eral imaginative looseness of the con- 
cept (often its M direction) than to 
oddities directly attributable to the 
color. 

In the higher Q group simple, rather 
explosive color responses are common 
like “fire,” “blood stains,” “mercuro- 
chrome spilled on a white cloth.” Or the 
color is rather crudely intellectualized 
as in “a medical diagram” or “modern 
art.” The FC responses are usually the 
popular or common ones, or are rather 
poor in form without ideational elabora- 
tion, like the clown’s face in card VIII. 
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In general it may be said that while 
both bright and achromatic color is used 
if anything more freely by the higher L 
group, it is used in a manner which con- 
firms the “subjective” tone described 
earlier. Reactions to the outer world 
seem to be complexly interwoven with 
the self-image. Out-going affectivity 
seems profoundly influenced by highly- 
developed inner strivings. Ideationally 
and emotionally the higher L world ap- 
pears to be structured primarily along 
lines set by the perceiving individual. 
In our normal group this structuring 
from within is not carried beyond the 
point of social adaptability and is likely 
to find expression as a relatively crea- 
tive literary, artistic or theoretical bent 
with relatively poor attention to factual 
detail peripheral to the major concerns 
of the student. It is not surprising that 
a few higher L girls showing extreme 
weakness in the color area and/or more 
extreme bizarreness in form level should 
have developed symptoms of a frank 
schizophrenic process. 

The affective response of the higher Q 
students to their surroundings seems on 
the other hand much more direct. 
Ideationally and emotionally one may 
say that their reactions go through a 
less complicated maze of restructuring 
in terms of inner dictates. The obvious 
requirements of “reality” (apparently 
of both the physical and social world) 
are more immediately perceived and 
seem to demand attention. Within the 
normal range this tendency would sug- 
gest a more “factual” approach to study 
which may lead to valuable scientific en- 
deavor or at least to accurate lesson- 
learning and to warm if not very subtle 
social responsiveness. The defect of this 
virtue may be some lack of creative 
imagination and inner motivation, 
though conformity to goals set by society 
may be a compelling drive in many 
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cases. Carried to a pathological extreme, 
one might expect a repression of affect 
with consequent compulsive or hysteri- 
cal syndromes rather than the flexible 
distortion of reality along the lines of 
highly personalized interpretation de 
scribed above as potentially schizoid.” 

The description of the functional 
trends involved in the Rorschach differ- 
ences has already led us too far into the 
realm of interpretation. Further con- 
crete delineation of the traits likely to 
be observable in these students should 
wait upon empirical confirmation of hy- 
potheses derived from clinical expecta- 
tion. The problem is complex. Trends 
proper to the Q:L syndromes certainly 
cut across the “traits” routinely meas- 
ured by the usual academic standards or 
easily noted by teachers. The Rorschach 
clinician, applying principles used in in- 
dividual diagnosis, is in a favorable 
position to concoct tentative group pre- 
dictions which take into account at least 
the major variations in observable be 
havior likely to appear as a result of 
major variations in personality make-up 
along lines not included in the Q:L syn- 
drome. Higher L and higher Q students 
alike may be shy or aggressive, ambi- 
tious or easy-going. Shyness and ambi- 
tion should, however, take a definably 
different form in the two groups. (One 
could not hope to arrive at complete ac- 
curacy of prediction for every individ- 
ual in work with a limited number of 
variables. ) 

SUM MARY 
1. Two groups of students were se 


11 These statements are, of course, extrapola- 
tions of a clinical nature from the Rorschach 
data. Our own material does not at present and 
cannot in the future permit adequate verifica- 
tion of the direction of pathological develop- 
ment. It is especially interesting, therefore, to 
note that Dr. Lynn finds that the tests of pri- 
marv mental abilities roughly similar to “L” 
and “Q” differentiate well between psychosis 
and eee along the lines we had hypothe- 
cated. 
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lected on the basis of the constellation 
of their scores on the principal subcat- 
egories of the A.C.E.; a higher L group 
where the “L” percentile is markedly su- 
perior to “Q”; a higher Q group show- 
ing the opposite pattern. 

The distribution of these groups was 
approximately the same as regards 
“Total” percentile, presumably a meas- 
ure of so-called general intelligence. ° 

2. The Rorschach performance of 
these two groups was compared. Ror- 
schach data are based upon protocols ob- 
tained by group administration of the 
test to every entering student, evalu- 
ated by the “Inspection” method [2]. 

3. Presented with Rorschach proto- 
cols of higher L and higher Q students 
in random order and without knowledge 
of the A.C.E. scores, the examiner was 
able to place 65 out of 80 students (80%) 
correctly. 

4.No significant statistical differ- 
ences between the two groups were 
found as to (a) general adjustment ac- 
cording to the crude measures applied, 
(b) number of responses to the Ror- 
schach plates, (c) number of words 
written in the protocol as a whole. 

5. Statistically highly significant dif- 
ferences between the two groups appear 
on F%, emphasis on M, evaluation of 
form accuracy. The major statistical 
trends are confirmed by findings in the 
opposite direction of z:nderemphasis on 
the determinant in question at a 2 to 
5 per cent level of significance, approp- 
riate to the interpretation suggested. 

6. Interpretively the various lines of 
Rorschach evidence fall into alignment. 
They converge upon the general formu- 
lation of a more “subjective” orienta- 
tion on the part of the higher L girls, 
whereas the higher Q student is more 
bound to a rather literal construction 
of objective reality. It is a temptation 
to elaborate at once along lines of great 
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clinical likelihood in a more vivid de- 
scription of characteristic normal func- 
tion for the two groups and the probable 
lines of pathological development. We 
have yielded to the temptation in the 
final pages of this article, but in sober 
summary we must emphasize that these 
elaborations are likely rather than cer- 
tain, and that they require empirical 
check. 


APPENDIX 

The following series of responses include all 
which could possibly be scored FC, main or 
additional, in card X for all higher L and Q 
students entering in September, 1945. This 
group of responses was selected because it hap- 
pened. to be especially vivid. For some reason 
the extremely elaborate responses to card X so 
common in 1945 are less frequent in earlier 
years, although both scoring and essential 
“flavor” remain fairly constant. Differences in 
the protocol as a whole for the entire group 
studied are much less dramatic than in the 
sample here offered, but the sample highlights 
many of the trends observable. 

It should be emphasized that the pronounced 
difference in sheer number of words written 
observable in this sample of responses is not 
borne out in the protocol as a whole. (See p. 
309.) The higher L responses quoted are al) 
scored M as well as FC. Probably the M fac- 
tor is primarily responsible for the selective 
increase in wordiness rather than the color. 
Contrast the succinct “higher Q’”’ M response: 
“sedate green caterpillars dancing together” 
with the lovingly elaborated horse scene from 
higher L No. 2. Higher Q responses No. 5 and 
No. 7 are doubtfully scored FC, but we 
streched a point to include some illustration of 
the relatively circumstantial wordiness of the 
higher Q group. Where the higher L girl writes 
“bat” in card V with little or no elaboration 
(“bat” is overwhelmingly the popular response 
to this card), the higher Q girl may carefully 
describe the wing spread, bumps on the wings, 
body structure, ete. The distinction between 
these groups is clearly not just “words,” but 
what stimulates a flow of words. 

“Higher L” Group 

1. A king in royal robe with rich turquoise 
clasp followed by palace ostriches (blue) walks 
in his garden among daffodils, much activity, 
probably spring. (“I like to see things as a 
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composition. Robe is pink color, ostriches are 
feathery things, yellow is daffodils.”)?? 

2. Elaborately crowned, the horse sits upon 
his throne—his pink cape of royalty flowing 
to the floor. Two prime ministers screech at 
him about the affairs of state, waving hair 
brushes at him. At his feet two humble beg- 
gars hold out their hands for a coin. They are 
blond and dark complexioned. 

3. Two tall servants in high black hats and 
red suits serving a tray to their master who 
sits in front of them. He has red hair and 
wears black trousers—is probably a king on 
a throne. 

4. Braced against two pink cliffs, two beetles 
in an effort to keep them from tumbling in, 
are projecting a pole downward which is meet- 
ing a device in the center, already established 
and screws into whatever the green worms at 
the bottom are forcing upward. Assisting in 
the project are two tremendous blue crabs, 
rushing to help the beetles, and other insig- 
nificant insects. (“‘Everyone is busy.’’) 

5. Two women in long dresses walking to- 
ward a high tower with people in front and 
back as if in a parade. (“People seem to be 
walking and holding flags, etc.”’) 

6. I see two men (dressed in red suits with 
hats like an English policeman on their heads) 
lifting an indistinguishable object from the 
ground. (“I: the shape of the blot suggests 
the shape of bodies. II: the position of the 
bodies suggests a lifting motion.’’) 


“Higher Q” Group 
1. An 
(“Green.”’) 
2. Two sedate green caterpillars dancing to- 
gether. 
3. Two caterpillars with tails curved. (‘Col- 
or and shape.”) 


Inchworm in the center (P). 


12Responses in parenthesis given in quotes 
are comments by the student written during 
the inquiry section of the group administra- 
tion. 
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4. Crabs. (“Shape and color.’’) 

5. There is an octopus with too many legs 
and a strange head on top. One leg has hold of 
a green object. (“Active.”) (CF scoring prob- 
ably preferable.) 

6. There are single wings of a beautify] 
butterfly on each side of the page. 

7. The blot looks like an underwater scene. 
I can see 1) sea horses, 2) crabs, 3) lobsters, 
4) fish, 5) sand, and 6) water. (“5) yellow 
spots remind me of sand; 6) blue coloring — 
the water.”) (CF scoring predominates, but 
some FC is probable.) 
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A RORSCHACH STUDY OF A GROUP OF 
SCIENTISTS AND TECHNICIANS 


By ANNE ROE 


NEW YORK CITY 


HE GENERAL problems of the in- 
terrelationships between personal- 

ity and vocation have never been aue- 
quately studied, but recently some be- 
ginning has been made. Vocational guid- 
ance has been based largely upon job 
analyses and aptitude tests, although oc- 
casional lip service has been paid to the 
concept that fitness or unfitness for spe- 
cific vocations may have an emotional 
basis also. Much of the lag here has been 
due to the fact that adequate personal- 
ity studies cannot be made from person- 
ality inventories. The implications of re- 
lationships between personality and vo- 
cation go far beyond the fields of voca- 
tional guidance and individual mental 
hygiene, however. They have direct and 
vital bearing upon problems of social in- 
teraction of vocational groups as I have 
pointed out in my studies of artists [3]. 
This study represents the beginning 
of an attempt to investigate the person- 
ality structure of scientists. The data 
here presented are group Rorschachs of 
men engaged, either as scientists or as 
technicians, in the study of paleontolo- 
gy as a vocation. All of the subjects are 
members of the Society of Vertebrate 
Paleontology ; most of them were tested 
at the last annual meeting of the so- 
ciety. These subjects were later supple- 
mented with the members of the De- 
partment of Geology and Paleontology 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History who had not happened to be 


present at the regular meeting of the 
society. 

The membership of this society, now 
262, includes on an equal basis all of the 
professional vertebrate paleontologists 
in the United States, and some from 
Canada, most of the men engaged in 
field work or in laboratory preparation 
of paleontological specimens, workers in 
other related disciplines, and a number 
of teachers and laymen with special in- 
terest in this subject. At the annual 
meetings, attendance usually runs be- 
tween 30 and 50, and is pretty well lim- 
ited to those who are full-time workers 
in the field. At the last meeting, the 
members present readily agreed to in- 
clude the Group Rorschach on the pro- 
gram, and all present at the time par- 
ticipated. I have excluded from this re- 
port all who are not full-time workers 
in paleontology, and I have also exclud- 
ed the women. Not many women work 
in this field, and the few records I have 
are quite unlike those of the men, sug- 
gesting a very different emotional or- 
ientation. 

There are approximately 75 scientists 
in this field in the United States and 
Canada, 16 of whom are included in this 
group. The other two are invertebrate 
paleontologists with special interests in 
the vertebrate field. Of the approxi- 
mately 60 technicians, that is, labora- 
tory and field men, 9 are included in the 
study. Both samples are excellent rep- 
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resentations of the total groups. Since 
the field is so small, it is possible to 
know most of the workers and adequacy 
of the sampling is readily judged. The 
scientists include 3 museum directors 
and 8 professors, the others having 
curatorial posts. Age range is 25 to 58 
for the scientists, 19 to 62 for the tech- 
nicians. 

The Rorschach was administered in 
the usual fashion for groups. However, 
it was possible to go through the book- 
lets hastily and mark the answers which 
were difficult to score. In the next day 
or two, these subjects were seen, and 
what amounted to an inquiry was in- 
stituted for the answers in question. It 
is believed that this technique has added 
materially to the validity of the scores, 
and makes possible direct comparison 
with Rorschachs administered individ- 
ually. The subjects were told in advance 
that the test was one of personality, 
that it was revealing, and that if they 
wished to omit their names they might 
do so. Only 2 did so. Analysis of the data 
has been by means of the Munroe In- 
spection Technique [1]. 

Basic data for the scientists are given 
in Table I and for the technicians in 
Table II. These tables may not be too 
intelligible to the general reader, al- 
though it is hoped that the discussion 
will make them clear. For those fa- 
miliar with Rorschach symbols, how- 
ever, the entries in the tables should be 
meaningful even though the precise cri- 
teria for them are not known. Briefly, 
an entry of + means overproduction of 
the designated type of response, of —, 
underproduction. Repetition of symbols 
indicates greater degrees of over- and 
under-production. A check is used to in- 
dicate the presence of shading or color 
shock; a double check means a higher 
degree of shock. The other symbols 
are explained in the discussion. It 
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should be emphasized that the criteria 
employed in determining each entry 
are adjusted to the overall picture for 
each individual. It is clear that not 
only gross extent of maladjustment 
in any subject can be recognized, but 
that areas of inadequacy, as well as 
areas of adequacy, can be seen at a 
glance. At the bottom of each table 
there appears another entry for per cent 
of “Technical Responses” which will be 
discussed later. The last column in each 
table summarizes the findings for each 
item. 

The Inspection Technique Score 
(ITS) is a convenient and sufficiently 
accurate indication of general adjust- 
ment level, in that it corresponds very 
closely with clinical estimates. The low- 
er the score, the better the adjustment. 
In college students Munroe estimates 
that scores of 10 or over are likely to in- 
dicate sufficient maladjustment for dif- 
ficulties to appear in the college situa- 
tion. The only previous adult male group 
for whom this measure is available is a 
group of highly successful painters [4] 
for whom ITS ranged from 3 to 18 with 
a mean of 10.3. 

ITS for this group of scientists 
ranges from 1 to 15 with a mean of 
7.7; for the technicians from 2 to 19 
with a mean of 9.4. The difference is 
not significant. There is no correlation 
between age and ITS in these groups. 

It is of no small interest that the three 
scientists in the group who are the best 
known and hold the best positions have 
an average ITS of 4.0. I am unable to 
make a similar division for the technical 
workers. 

The technicians tend to give some 
what fewer responses than the scien- 
tists, but the difference is not great. Ex- 
cessively large numbers of responses do 
not occur in either group. (This was one 
of the points on which the women dif- 
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fered strikingly from the men. The four 
| have studied had an average of 45 res- 
ponses.) Refusals are unusual in both 
groups, and there was always recovery. 
Reaction time cannot be evaluated in 
the group protocol. 

Location. In both groups, there is a 
greater than average tendency to use 
the whole blot for the concept. This is 
noted as average W% which is 51 for the 
scientists (5-82 per cent) and 52 for the 
technicians (14-75 per cent). There is 
only one man in each group with a W% 
of less than the 20-30 considered aver- 
age. This tendency is clearly to be expec- 
ted in the scientists who are presumably 
given to abstract thinking, and, especial- 
ly when it is not very excessive, this is 
not a serious hazard to adjustment. 

In the quality of the W’s, however, 
great differences between the groups 
appear, clearly reflecting the difference 
in intellectual level. Form inadequacies 
in these responses, as indicated by the 
B (bad form) and V. (vague form) en- 
tries are rare in both groups. 

Content. There are few entries in 
the check lists in this section. Only one 
man in each group gave fewer than four 
popular responses (P), excessive ori- 
ginal responses (QO) are rare, and only 
among the technicians do we find ex- 
cessive anatomy and sex responses. 
(Animal anatomy responses were gen- 
erally excluded here, but are included 
among the Technical Responses.) Only 
one sex response was given by all of the 
scientists. (This is in greet contrast to 
the group of artists who gave excessive 
numbers of them in general.) Later in- 
quiry disclosed that a number of sub- 
jects had consciously repressed such re- 
sponses, particularly to Card VI. This 
is usual with normal subjects, and per- 
sonal acquaintance with the examiner 
may have had a further inhibiting ef- 
fect. It is all the more interesting, there- 
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fore, that 3 of the technicians gave more 
than the average number of human ana- 
tomy and sex responses. With these 
small groups it is of course not a signifi- 
cant difference. With subject T5 I 
think it is a reflection of a chronic phys- 
ical condition; with T9 a hint of dis- 
turbance over changes with age; I do 
not know its significance with TS. 
These men spend most of their days 
handling bones of assorted sizes and of- 
tentimes fantastic shapes, hence it was 
practically inevitable that large num- 
bers of animal anatomy and science re- 
sponses should occur. One of the reasons 
for using this particular group of sub- 
jects was to investigate the occurrence 
of such responses, and their signifi- 
cance. To this end the category, Techni- 
cal Response, was introduced. 
Responses, such as “skull” or “pelvis” 
to Card I which are common in all 
groups, were not classified as ““Tech- 
nical Responses” but “skull of a cera- 
topsian” or “pelvis of an armored dino- 
saur” was considered a Technical Re- 
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sponse. Most of these responses are also 
original responses, although some were 
scored as with original additions. 

In order to check on form level, it was 
necessary to make a list of these respon- 
ses and their locations, and then to go 
over them with an expert. They range 
in form level from very good responses 
(such as “Phyllocarid with abdomen up- 
ward and as seen from above” to whole 
Card VI), to vague responses (“cast of 
neural passageways in bony structure” 
to whole Card V) to some that were 
very poor, but not bizarre (“Pectoral 
girdle with attached cartilaginous pieces 
and unattached ones in which there has 
been some calcification,” to D2,3,4 of 
Card III). 

The distribution of such responses 
through the cards is of some interest. 
Tables iII and IV give these for the two 
groups. 

In both groups, the incidence of these 
responses is much higher in Card I than 
in the other cards, and it may be taken 
to indicate uncertainty over procedure 
in this new situation; recourse to the 
familiar is an obvious solution. It 
should, however, be kept in mind that 
the circumstances under which the test 
was given would mean that these con- 
cerns were uppermost in their minds 
when the test was started. For the scien- 
tists, Cards VII and IX come next in 
numbers of Technical Responses. Card 
IX is probably the most difficult card in 
the group, and VII is also not an easy 
one. Hence it is probable that the in- 
creased numbers of Technical Respon- 
ses here, too, mean that these responses 
are a way out of a difficult situation. 
Whether this should lead to any inter- 
pretation as regards the function of the 
vocation in general is open to doubt at 
this point. 

With the technicians, on the other 
hand, Card VIII induced the second larg- 
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est number of Technical Responses, the 
only other card which induced more 
than one. These were given by subjects 
T5, T6, and T8. Both T6 and TS8 eyj- 
denced strong color shock, and this may 
be a reason for their turning to Techni- 
cal Responses here. 

If number of subjects using Techni- 
cal Responses on each card is considered 
instead of total number of such respon- 
ses, the differences are very slight. The 
only notable one is that on this basis, 
Card VIII has practically the same po- 
sition for the scientists as it has for the 
technicians. Well over half of this group 
also showed color shock. 

There is no correlation between TR% 
and total ITS, nor is there any percep- 
tible relationship between this per cent 
and any other quantitative aspect of the 
test. Examination of the most aberrant 
subjects on this measure, however, is 
somewhat revealing. 

Subject:S9, who gave 60 per cent TR 
is a generally well-adjusted man, with 
what appears to be a highly localized 
problem, fairly well handled, but it is 
apparent that in his particular situa- 
tion, his profession, even in its details, 
plays an extremely useful role in amel- 
iorating his situation. S17, who had 42 
per cent TR was probably more im- 
pressed with the immediate situation 
(the meeting) than the others, which 
may have raised his TR%. He gave too 
few responses to be sure, but it was my 
impression that the rather severe dis- 
turbance he shows includes some inade- 
quacy feelings specifically linked to his 
profession. 

S16, who gave only 9 per cent TR also 
gives evidence of serious inadequacy 
feelings in his professional] situation, 
but his, too, was a short protocol. His 
difficulties are linked to diffuseness and 
vagueness rather than to concentration; 
he is much more likely to try to evade an 
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issue than to worry it. S7 with a TR% 
of only 6 reported afterwards that he 
had made a conscious effort to exclude 
such responses, after his first response 
in Card I, feeling that use of them could 
obviate the results. 

T7, the only technician who used any 
considerable number of TR, was clearly 
disturbed by the test situation and un- 
questionably found these responses a 
way out. I do not know why he should 
have been so disturbed; it is not charac- 
teristic of him and this is one of the few 
instances in my experience in which I 
feel the test does not give a good picture 
of the subject. 

It is noteworthy that in this respect 
these two groups show a marked and 
significant difference. Incidence of Tech- 
nical Responses is much greater among 
the scientists. It is reasonable that at 
the scientific level the vocation is more 
all-absorbing. This is not incompatible 
with a very wide range of interests. 

In summary, it seems probable that 
for such a group as this, technical re- 
sponses should be segregated and noted 
as such. They do not have, for these 
groups, the same meaning as vague ana- 
tomy responses in general, except that 
their sudden introduction as a first re- 
sponse to any card is almost always an 
anxiety indicator. On quantitative anal- 
ysis, only very aberrant records can be 
taken as specifically indicative. On qual- 
itative analysis they are extremely help- 
ful in a number of ways. Form level in 
these responses is particularly impor- 
tant in interpretation and should be 
checked with an expert. 

Form. Basing a response on the form 
of the blot alone (F responses) indi- 
cates an objective attitude rather than 
a subjective one, an intellectual rather 
than an emotional approach to the task. 
The average F%’s in these two groups 
are somewhat high, 43 per cent for the 
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scientists and 40 per cent for the tech- 
nicians. Five scientists and 3 techni- 
cians have F% over 50; only one scien- 
tist has F% under 15. Only 3 in each 
group are checked for excessive num- 
bers of poor forms (B entries) and 
these occur, of course, only in the rather 
disturbed subjects. Adequate intellec- 
tual control is certainly a characteristic 
of the group as a whole; it is rather in- 
teresting that in no instance is it rigid. 
The one technician with an E entry in 
this category was so scored because of 
his insistence on examining the sym- 
metry of the blots in each instance. This 
has a somewhat different meaning than 
the sort of finicking, over-meticulous 
type of response also scored as E. Only 
one of the scientists received a V (ex- 
cessive use of vague forms) for form 
level, and this is an indication of serious- 
ly loose control, confirmed by other 
evidence. One technician received a BV 
entry, indicating some excess of poor 
and vague forms. 

There are differences between the 
two groups in form level which do not 
appear in the table. The technicians give 
more responses at about the level of 
popular responses. In group protocols, 
however, it is not possible to express 
these differences quantitatively with 
any accuracy. 

Shading. In spite of the fact that 
about half of each group are noted as 
showing moderate shading shock (1 
scientist showed severe shock), other 
entries in this group are very rare. It 
should be stated also, that in most in- 
stances in which shock was evident, re- 
covery was fairly prompt, and usually 
adequate. The chief indicator of shock 
here was decrease in form level. Among 
the scientists only one had inadequate 
Fe (responses determined by both form 
and shading) although 2 of the tech- 
nicians lacked Fc. 
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Movement. It is in this area that the 
most striking resulis are found. The 
groups, with remarkably few excep- 
tions, are extraordinarily deficient in M 
(human movement) responses. It should 
be remembered that the scientists are 
intellectually a very superior group and 
the technicians about average; on the 
basis of their intelligence one would ex- 


pect 3 M’s at the very least. Table 5 
gives the cards on which M responses 
occurred for each of these men. 

It is noteworthy that three of the men 
who gave 3 or more M’s have an entry 
“r,” indicating that over half of these 
responses were very restricted in action 
or remote in content. This is an inter- 
mediate step in the suppression of M 


TABLE V 
A COMPARISON BETWEEN M-RESPONSES ON THE GROUP RORSCHACH OF 


SCIENTISTS AND TECHNICIANS 








Scientists 


Subject Cards 
$1 II (2), 11, IV, VII, X 
$2 I, I, 111 
$3 II, (III)? 
S4 Ill (— FM): 
S5 III (2), V, 1X, X 
S6 Ill 
$7 Ir, IIr, IIr 
II, II 
I (2r), IIr, III, Vr 
III 
IIr, VIIr, (—IIIr) 
IIr 
Ill 
0 
0, (— VII)? 
0, (III)? 
Ill 
II, VII, (111)? 











Technicians 








Subject Cards 
Tl II, II, V1, 1X 
T2 III 
T3 Ill 
T4 IIr*, II, 1Vr, VII 
T5 III 
T6 il, VII 
T7 II, (> II1)2 
T8 Ill (—FM) 
T9 Il (—FM)®* 





‘indicates 2 M responses on the indicated card. 


7 indieates some tendency to an M-response in the indicated card. 
* indicates that a response scored M tends to an FM response. 
* indicates that the movement attributed to the human figure is restricted, as sleeping, lying, ete., or that the 


figure is remote in content, as a witch or dwarf, etc. 


responses. To produce an M-response, 
the subject must enliven the blot by an 
empathic process, and creatively organ- 
ize the forms in his own image or those 
human images he is capable of imagin- 
ing. Any reduction of this response in a 
superior group suggests an inhibition 
of creative imagination. This lends fur- 
ther support to the remarks about some- 


what excessive reliance upon use of pure 
form responses — that this group shows 
a marked tendency to react to the outer 
world objectively, and to avoid project- 
ing themselves into the situation and 
structuring it in terms of their own in- 
ner needs. Such objectivity is clearly 
necessary in science, up to a point. 

It is of considerable interest to note 
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CHART II 
RORSCHACH INSPECTION RECORD (RESEARCH FORM) 


Identifying D Data | 
S.V.P. Technicians | 


a eit 2 . a. ae een 

Number of R... si 17 16 14 21 28 Range 12-26 M— 18.2. 
T/R > 60” < 30" (+,—)| | 

Refusal ( /) jivv,iv- 


+,(BV) + 5+,1-,1(BV) 
1+ 
1+ 





_ 
1B 


At, Sex (+) 3+ 





3+ 
1B, 1E, 1(BV) 


Form Content 


| 





Shading Shock (Vv) 4V 
FK, Fe (+, —) 1--,1- 


to 
5 
“=| 
| 
= 
| 











3--,4- 
1+ +,2+,3- 


1+ 


| Movement | 





4v¥V,37 
2--,2-,1B 

CF, CF: FC (+,—) ; | -| 4-,2+ 

C >1,Cn (+) 

Total Color (+,—) | 2--,2+ 


Color 





Color: Movement (+,—).J re 2-- 














Total Number of Checks... | 6 | 15 | 19 Range 2-19 M=9.4 
6 0 | Range 0-27 M=—8.1 
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that of the three men selected previous- 
iy as being probably the highest rank- 
ing in the group, scientifically speaking 
(this means not only that they have the 
best positions, but also that their work 
is broadly theoretical, and in a true 
sense “creative”) 2 have sufficient and 
unrestricted M, and the other has suf- 
ficient but restricted M. The only other 
scientist who has sufficient and unres- 
tricted M is one of the younger men, i.e. 
in his middle thirties, and his work was 
interrupted for some years by the war. 
Although it is good, it cannot yet be 
said that his work is “creative.” It will 
be interesting to follow him. 

This general restriction of movement 
is apparent in the FM (animal move- 
ment) responses also. In the scientists, 
these are oftener deficient than exces- 
sive; although in the technicians it is 
as often one way as another. In 
both groups the movement is frequently 
restricted however. It appears that the 
typically neurotic situation of restricted 
M and high FM which indicates an im- 
mature level of projection, is not charac- 
teristic of the scientists. Rather, this 
sort of emphatic response is simply 
lacking in most of these men. 

Responses of the inanimate motion 
type were almost never given by these 
subjects. 

Color. Mild color shock is extremely 
common, as it is generally. Almost half 
of each group, however, show fairly 
marked color shock. Five of the scien- 
tists and 4 of the technicians gave one 
or no FC-responses (in which the re- 
sponse is determined by both form and 
color, with form predominating); one 
in each group gave FC with very poor 
form. Eight of the scientists and four 
technicians gave no main CF responses 
(in which color predominates over form 
although both are used). A pretty gen- 
eral inability to handle social relation- 


ships adequately is indicated, but the 
situation is more one of lack of develop- 
ment of this aspect than of fixation at 
an immature level. 

Scientists are rather like artisis in 
respect to the social obligations imposed 
upon them. If they are “absent-minded” 
it is no more than is to be expected; if 
they have a strong tendency to bury 
themselves in their work and avoid so- 
ciety, it may tend to increase the awe in 
which they are held rather than to sub- 
ject them to opprobrium. Attention 
should be called to the fact that in the 
field, ability to get along with local 
people may mean success or failure. 
Even there, however, the fact of being 
a stranger (hence peculiar) and a scien- 
tist (hence very peculiar) may make re- 
quirements less rigid. 

In short, the scientific life can be (but 
need not be) an ideal situation for cer- 
tain types of personalities. Again, it 
cannot yet be said whether the vocation 
is chosen in part for that reason, or 
whether the situation develops after 
concentration on the vocation. It should 
be emphasized that the deviations 
shown in this group are in no instance 
pathological; the point is only that the 
sort of personality structure which is 
usual with these men is one for which 
their profession offers few specific dif- 
ficulties. This is certainly a highly de- 
sirable situation. 

Qualitative Findings. Group proto- 
cols lend themselves less readily than in- 
dividual ones to careful qualitative 
analysis, but some trends seem pretty 
clear. As in the case of the group of art- 
ists previously referred to, there seems 
to be a definite lack of indications of 
aggressive tendencies in most of these 
men, and some evidence of a tendency to 
a rather passive emotional adaptation 
of a “feminine” sort. This is especially 
interesting in view of the fact that this 
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particular profession is definitely a 
“masculine” one in many respects. It 
should be remembered that a paleontol- 
ogist does not just sit in an office and 
brood over bones. Most paleontologists 
spend a considerable part of their time 
hunting the bones. Upon rare occasions, 
finds have been made in civilized places, 
as when construction of the new Prince- 
ton library turned up a large number of 
very early fishes, collection of which 
was a very simple matter, or as when 
Pleistocene bones were found in a large 
cave in the heart of St. Louis [5]. The 
usual fossil hunting éxpedition is in ex- 
ceedingly rough country, and may carry 
the paleontologist to some of the most 
remote and dangerous parts of the 
world. Even expeditions into our own 
west are not for sissies; clambering all 
day over badlands and swinging a pick 
for hours in a broiling sun is routine. 
Discussion. Although these data have 
been secured from small groups the 
groups are excellent samples of a highly 
specialized vocation. Both at the scien- 
tific and the technical level, the men who 
follow this vocation show, as a group, 
certain definite characteristics of per- 
sonality structure. They tend to abstrac- 
tions, and to formalized, objective think- 
ing, with a marked inhibition of any 
tendencies to project themselves into a 
situation. They empathize little, either 
with things or other people, and they 
have a rather passive emotional adap- 
tation. There is further indication that 
within this group, the few who have 
been able to maintain objectivity and at 
the same time not inhibit creativity, 
those who can to some extent at least 
project themselves, are the ones whose 
work is most broadly theoretical and 
most widely significant. Caution because 
of the small sample should be invoked 
here, yet the indication is entirely logi- 
cal. One wonders if creative ability is 
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present in the other men, and needs only 
to be released or if they just lack it to 
the extent to which it is present in the 
men who reach the pinnacle of scientific 
creativeness. There are exciting possi- 
bilities if the former is the case, as it 
often must be. (Adequate numbers of 
M, but restricted ones would be an indi- 
cation of this.) 

Whether or not these same results 
would be found in scientists and tech- 
nicians of other disciplines is not known, 
but there are some indications that this 
is not unlikely. There is considerable 
evidence from studies of entering col- 
lege students ; analyses of scores on such 
tests as the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination (ACE) 
and the Scholastic Aptitude Test indi- 
cate that arts students excel in tests us- 
ing largely verbal abilities, and that sci- 
ence students excel in tests using non- 
verbal abilities. 

Recently Munroe [2] has studied the 
relation between dominance of verbal or 
non-verbal ability and Rorschach pat- 
terns. From the entering students at 
Sarah Lawrence College over a number 
of years, a group of students who had 
higher L (verbal) percentiles on the 
ACE than Q (quantitative) percentiles 
was compared with a group of students 
whose Q percentiles are higher than 
their L percentiles. Another as yet un- 
published investigation shows that there 
are differences in curricular choice be- 
tween these two groups, the higher Q 
group tending to choose more scientific 
and art subjects than the other. 

Her findings of Rorschach differences 
are strikingly in accord with those re- 
ported in this paper. Compared to the 
higher L students, the higher Q students 
showed significantly greater tendency 
to use of F responses, better form qual- 
ity, and less use of M responses. She 
says, “Interpretively the various lines 
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of Rorschach evidence fall into align- 
ment. They converge upon the general 
formulation of a more subjective orien- 
tation on the part of the higher L girls, 
whereas the higher Q student is more 
bound to a rather literal construction 
of objective reality.” 

That the mature scientist is also 
bound to a “rather literal construction 
of objective reality” as the data report- 
ed in this paper show, is not news. But 
that this attitude is reoted in the person- 
ality is another matter and one of con- 
siderable vocational and social signifi- 
cance. It seems to appear at least as ear- 
ly as high school age, and hence is not 
primarily a result of scientific training. 
We still do not know how early it may 
appear, and whether it is chiefly con- 
stitutionally or environmentally condi- 
tioned, nor do we know whether or not 
there may be reversals. If, however, once 
the attitude has appeared, a vocation in 
keeping with it is found, it will certainly 
be reinforced. And it is to be particular- 
ly noted that in the broad personality 
characteristics there were no differences 
in this group between the men who work 
on a scientific and those who work on a 
technical level. What chiefly distinguish- 
es these groups is intellectual level. 

There is evidence, too, that there is a 
sex difference in the relative predomi- 
nance of verbal or quantitative ability, 
more males than females showing the 


latter. We may have here a major factor 
determining the predominance of males 
in science. 

In summary it appears that ver- 
tebrate paleontologists, both at the 
scientific and technical level are a homo- 
geneous group with respect to certain 
personality characteristics which are of 
major importance in the successful pur- 
suit of this vocation. It is suggested that 
this pattern is related to the patterning 
of intellectual abilities and that the 
impetus to the choice of vocation is 
largely determined by the fact of pos- 
session of the particular characteristics 
noted. It is further suggested that 
there is a relationship between greatest 
success in the profession and possession 
of a less restricted personality pattern. 
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ORIGIN OF IMPRACTICAL OR UNREALISTIC 
VOCATIONAL GOALS 


By ANNELIESE FRIEDSAM KORNER' 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is the 

consideration of some of the 
sources of impractical and unrealistic 
vocational aims observed in individuals 
seeking aid from the Vocational Guid- 
ance Unit of the Division of Psychiatry 
at the University of Chicago Clinics. 

Frequently vocational guidance does 
not merely involve finding the -proper 
field for a given counselee commensu- 
rate with his abilities, background and 
aspirations, but also a complete process 
of reorientation when he has established 
a definite but infeasible vocational goal. 
Resistance to change on the counselee’s 
part occurs with such frequency and is 
often so tenacious that awareness and 
skilful handling of this problem become 
an integral part of vocational counsel- 
ing. 

This problem deserves special atten- 
tion now, when government-sponsored 
education for ex-soldiers encourages the 
revival of ambitious daydreams which 
would have subsided completely, since 
the realization of these dreams would 
have been impossible under different cir- 
cumstances. It is, therefore, one of the 
primary functions of vocational guid- 
ance to evaluate whether a given voca- 
tional goal is practical in terms of other 
factors than those involved in payment 
of tuition. In this situation not only does 


1I wish to express my appreciation . fen 
David Slight and the members of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Staff of the University of Chi- 
eago Clinics for their valuable and helpful 
suggestions, 


a responsibility exist toward the State 
or Federal Government to prevent un- 
wise expenditure of funds on individu- 
als unqualified for particular vocation- 
al goals, but also an obligation to spare 
these individuals the disappointment 
and sense of futility associated with 
failure. 

Although this situation is particularly 
acute now in terms of government-spon- 
sored education, the vocational guidance 
unit at the University of Chicago Clin- 
ics has had to cope with this problem 
for many years. To illustrate, vocational 
guidance was given on a consulting ba- 
sis to applicants of the State Division of 
Rehabilitation, which, all too frequent- 
ly, brought counselees face to face with 
both their handicaps and their unreal- 
istic ambitions, and, at the same time, 
with the wish to have their education 
financed. In these instances another fac- 
tor to be considered was the limited pos- 
sibilities for employment of the handi- 
capped, restricting their choice of po- 
sitions even if their training had qual- 
ified them. Secondly, this problem arose 
in rendering service to the handicapped 
adolescents from the orthopedic section 
of the hospital; since impractical vo- 
cational goals were so common in these 
young people, a preliminary survey of 
aptitudes and abilities was instituted 
for preadolescents, in order to prevent 
the development of ambitions which, 
from the beginning, are doomed to fail- 
ure. 
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It is a well established fact that a vo- 
cational choice is often made in answer 
to a basic personal need within the in- 
dividual or is imposed by others and in- 
corporated by the individual. Unfortu- 
nately, very few vocational guidance 
programs are tuned to this realization, 
and consequently, test scores are 
stressed while interviewing and counsel- 
ing are underemphasized. Although the 
fulfilment of a basic personal need may 
constitute a firm basis for success in a 
given field, its existence in the presence 
of physical, mental, social, or emotional 
limitations may be a major hindrance 
in vocational planning. This paper will 
take up several case illustrations in 
which the discrepancy between an indi- 
vidual’s aspirations and his limitations 
necessitated change and reorientation. 


INFLUENCE OF TEACHERS OR OTHER 
MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL STAFF 


Quite frequently a counselee’s unreal- 


.istic ambitions stem from the encour- 
agement of individuals surrounding 
him. Psychologically least involved are 
probably the cases in which a teacher or 
principal, lacking full information con- 
cerning psychological, medical, or social 
factors, has mistakenly encouraged a 
pupil toward a certain occupation. The 
motives for such encouragement are 
multiple, the most common emanating 
from good scholarship, a pleasing per- 
sonality, an attempt by the school to 
please influential or ambitious parents, 
or a conviction that a certain occupation 
is the only one suitable to a given handi- 
capped individual. The latter especially 
is true in many cases. Success of a 
handicapped individual in a certain oc- 
cupation serves as an inducement to ad- 
vise other individuals with a similar 
handicap to follow the same course, 
without inquiring whether these persons 
have the qualifications which made for 
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the success of the previous case. Also, 
there may be a well-meaning attitude of 
sympathy and sentimentality towards 
the handicapped person, which creates 
lack or realism in the advisor. 

The following is a case which illus- 
trates a situation in which encourage- 
ment of the school staff was a major 
factor in the selection of an unrealistic 
vocational goal. 


Case I 


L. S., a young man of 17, who stated vague- 
ly that he had always wanted to enter the 
field of medicine, was considered for a tuition 
scholarship because of his handicap. He had 
lost a leg below the knee when a child, and 
wore an artificial limb. He adjusted well to 
his handicap, and his limp was so slight that 
he was able to indulge in several sports. All 
his older sisters were college graduates, and 
his father was a professional man with re- 
ligious training. The high educational stand- 
ards in his family undoubtedly kindled in him 
a strong desire for status which certainly was 
one factor in his choice of medicine. He had 
consulted many people about the field, includ- 
ing his principal and teachers as well as his 
physician. They all encouraged him to enter 
the field of medicine, mainly on the basis of 
his good character, dependability, social atti- 
tude, and highly cultured home background. 
Undoubtedly other factors, such as a desire 
to help other handicapped persons, influenced 
his choice. However, it was the encourage- 
ment of these persons which added substance 
and reality to his somewhat vague desires. 

Intelligence tests revealed that L.S. was a 
bright individual who, at best, however, could 
be considered undergraduate caliber. The 
ratings he obtained definitely indicated that 
he could not compete effectively in a medical 
school. His results on an interest inventory 
suggested that his choice of medicine was 
strongly motivated by a desire to be of service 
to his fellowmen, for he earned his highest 
scores in fields dealing with people and in re- 
form activities. At the same time there was 
no interest in the sciences. Aptitude tests 
showed no scientific talent. Therefore, in view 
of his level of ability, interests, aptitudes, so- 
cial and physical limitations, and his personal- 
ity pattern, medicine was ruled out. Recom- 
mendations included entrance into a liberal 
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arts college so that he might become re- 
oriented to other possibilities. 


INFLUENCE OF THE FAMILY 


Secondly, the counselee’s parents or 
members of his family frequently fos- 
ter unrealistic vocational aims in him. 
Since the counselee is exposed to their 
influences, desires, and ambitions over 
a much longer period of time than to his 
teachers’ encouragement, and since one 
is dealing here with the emotional needs 
of a whole family group, the situation is 
often quite difficult to remedy. Unreal- 
istic aims of parents for their children 
stem from a number of factors; namely, 
parents often hold their children to the 
high standards by which they them- 
selves abide or to which they aspire, re- 
gardless of whether or not these child- 
ren are intellectually or emotionally 
equipped; having had a college educa- 
tion themselves, they may readily as- 
sume that their children will follow in 
their footsteps; other parents, through 
the process of identification, wish to 
compensate through their children for 
the deprivations which they themselves 
experienced in the way of education as 
well as social and economic status. In 
cases where this parental need is clearly 
out of keeping with the counselee’s 
qualifications, tensions and anxieties are 
aroused which invade areas other than 
the purely vocational one. Frequently, a 
counselee’s attempt to conform to his 
parents’ wishes seriously interféres 
with his maturation process. At other 
times the family experiences serious con- 
flict over a counselee’s unwillingness or 
inability to achieve the goal set for him. 
In other cases the father’s occupation 
plays a decisive role in determining the 
counselee’s aim; a father may either 
wish his son to take over his business or 
his profession, or when he is disillu- 
sioned with his own fate, he may wish 
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the child to enter any field other than 
his own. 


Case II 


The case of A.F. reflects a mixture of un- 
realistic parental strivings, with the mother 
especially unable to accept the counselee’s 
limitations. A.F. was a feebleminded boy of 
17 who had a severe scoliosis, which gave him 
a hunchback appearance. His I1.Q. on several 
tests was in the low fifties. Additional tests 
were administered only in order to convince 
the parents of A.F.’s limitations. His me 
chanical understanding was of course lim- 
ited. His finger dexterity was also inferior. 
Heavy labor was ruled out by his physical 
condition. Considering all these limitations, 
the alternatives of either institutional place- 
ment or light routine work in his father’s 
store presented themselves. The first alterna- 
tive could not even be discussed at that time; 
the second was completely unacceptable to the 
mother because she apparently had little re- 
spect for her husband and for his work. She 
wished A.F. to become a skilled electrician, 
and fcit that she was making concessions to 
his intellectual limitations since she otherwise 
would have aspired to a higher education. 
Both she and her husband had very little edu- 
cation, having been brought up in the Near 
East. Even though she verbalized that she 
knew A.F. was mentally retarded, she did not 
fundamentally accept the fact that he could 
not realistically be expected to find employ- 
ment and that, therefore, his father who 
knew his limitations was probably the only 
employer willing to tolerate his shortcomings. 
The mother was emotionally so involved that 
she preferred to reduce A.F. to the state of a 
complete invalid by having him remain idle, 
at home with her, to having him work for his 
father. 


Another quite different case in which 
parental ambitions played a major part 
in the counselee’s vocational choice was 
that of D. M.: 


Case III 


D.M.’s parents came from Europe hoping 
for the realization of many ambitions. Their 
limited education was a factor which prevent- 
ed them from achieving their goals. The fa- 
ther became a junk dealer; the mother, a frus- 
trated, overambitious and domineering house- 
wife. Both parents, and especially the mother, 
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wished their children to gain the status, pres- 
tige, and financial security which they never 
achieved, and therefore selected medicine as a 
goal for their son. D.M. accepted his parents’ 
wishes so completely that they became his own, 
and he clung to his goal with unusual tenacity. 
Test findings and a personality evaluation 
revealed numerous indications against medi- 
cine. Although D.M. was fair college material, 
he was not of professional caliber. His grades 
in high school were only average, and consid- 
ering the standards and restrictions of most 
medical schools it was felt that he would not 
be accepted. Financially, eight years of school 
attendance would have been a struggle for 
D.M. Although the results of his interest ques- 
tionnaire revealed a strong science pattern, he 
showed no interest in working with people. 
Several years previously he had been diagnosed 
as a compulsive neurotic by a psychiatrist; 
and at the time he was seen in vocational 
guidance clinic, his disturbance was such as 
to make an occupation requiring sympathetic 
and skilful dealing with people extremely in- 
appropriate. On the positive side, D.M. showed 
unusual mathematical astuteness and good sci- 
ence aptitudes, on which he could have capi- 
talized in less competitive fields anc in which 
he would have had less intimate contact with 
people. For example, he could have chosen sci- 
entific or statistical work. However, these 
fields held less glamour for him, and his moth- 
er continued to say that she wuld “scrub 
floors so that he could become a doctor.” 


INHERENT FACTORS IN THE 
COUNSELEES THEMSELVES 


Most frequently, factors intrinsic to 
the counselees themselves are respon- 
sible for their unrealistic vocational 
choices. The desire to “amount to some- 
thing,” to gain prestige and status, is of- 
ten the driving force towards a goal 
which is out of reach in terms of realis- 
tic circumstances. The forces underlying 
this striving ambitiousness are usually 
concomitant with deep-seated emotional 
needs. In adults who have not outgrown 
dependent ties to their parents, an in- 
ternalized parental ambition drives 
them to achieve beyond their capacities. 
Competitiveness to outdo a sibling, or to 
conform to the achievement of family 


members, may also kindle and maintain 
an overambitious attitude. In other 
cases, a lack of satisfaction of other 
needs results in a frantic search for ful- 
filment in the vocational area, regard- 
less of reality factors. Here, the voca- 
tional goal becomes a substitute for 
more basic satisfactions and is intended 
to compensate for not only financial, 
but also emotional deprivations. 


Cause IV 


A case in poirt is that of K.T., a middle 
aged widow who had three sons in service. 
Her college education had been interrupted by 
marriage, and she had become an efficient 
housewife and mother, but apparently con- 
tinued to regard academic and artistic activ- 
ities as more worthwhile. At the time she 
sought vocational guidance there were many 
factors in her life which tended to make her 
restless. She had lost her husband, and her 
sons no longer needed her care. Her approach- 
ing menopause filled her with the thought of 
“now or never.” Furthermore, a position in 
a defense plant had rekindled her wishes for 
intellectual emancipation and her professional 
drive. Apparently she felt that success in her 
chosen field would compensate for what she 
considered the menial tasks of her previous 
life, and would at the same time restore her 
former feeling of usefulness. While activities 
for the latter purpose would have been very 
constructive and helpful to her readjustment, 
she chose an unsuitable field, the fine arts. 
Encouraged by well-meaning friends, and seek- 
ing sublimation for her various emotional 
needs, she wished to paint, not on an avoca- 
tional, but on a professional level. Her choice 
was especially precarious because of the ne- 
cessity of self-support. In artistic achieve- 
ments she had shown little talent heretofore, 
and although aesthetically sensitive, she was 
not in the least creative. Her free drawings 
showed no imagination, but instead reflected 
her personality. They were constricted, metic- 
ulous, inhibited, lacking in ease and spon- 
taneity. The poverty of thought and feeling 
reflected in them did not indicate better de- 
velopment of technical skills. Even the field 
of commercial art was impractical for her, 
because she did not draw with sufficient ease, 
speed or flexibility. 


Many individuals have strong crav- 
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ings for status and permit environment- 
al forces to give these direction. High 
pressure advertising about the advan- 
tages, the future scope, the glamor, and 
the seemingly professional nature of a 
new field often attract individuals re- 
gardless of their qualifications. Thus, 
there are waves of ambitious young men 
who wish to go into the field of air con- 
ditioning, Diesel mechanics or radar 
work. Other individuals accept the vo- 
cational choice of a friend, with whom 
they closely indentify, as a “coat rack” 
for their ambition. 


Among the most frequent examples 
in which a mixture of environmental 
factors and drive for status mold an oc- 
cupational choice are the individuals 
who choose medicine primarily as a re- 
sult of long hospitalization. Many indi- 
viduals who have been patients for ex- 
tended periods of time adopt an altru- 
istic motive for studying medicine; i.e., 
to be able to pay back to others the bene- 
fits which they themselves have received. 
Extended hospitalization has limited 
their contacts and knowledge of work 
possibilities to such a degree that the 
hospital becomes a natural focus for 
their vocational interest. Others fall 
prey to the glamour surrounding a doc- 
tor, to whom all other hospital personnel 
seems subservient. In other cases, es- 
pecially those of serious prolonged ill- 
ness or chronic invalidism, the desire to 
master, to control, and to cure the dis- 
ease, which so far has been a source of 
anxiety, becomes evident. Command of 
the situation, and giving instead of re- 
ceiving, helps these individuals to deal 
with their own anxiety. While these 
mechanisms constitute a curative and 
constructive sublimation in cases where 
the vocational choice is feasible, the 
same mechanisms become a major 
stumbling block to those without the 
necessary intellectual and physical 


qualifications, or the required economic 
resources. 


Case V 


B.R., an 18-year-old girl, is a case in point. 
She was hospitalized for approximately one 
year following an accident which left her, in 
spite of skin grafting and excellent orthopedic 
care, with extensive scars over the thigh, a 
stiff knee and a paralysis of the sciatic nerve, 
so that the leg was of little functional use. 

Following her hospitalization, B.R. ex- 
pressed an avid desire to go into medicine. 
She rationalized that this was an established 
interest before her accident on the grounds 
that she once worked as a hospital] clerk. Ac- 
tually, her interest in medicine was more of a 
daydream than an established ambition, for 
she did not even attempt to compensate for 
her limitations through drive and studious- 
ness. Her grades were only average, and her 
interest in studies was not sustained. Tests 
revealed that she was junior college material, 
but by no means of professional caliber. Her 
basic scholastic achievements for the most part 
were inferior. While she showed good clerical 
abilities, she lacked understanding of scienti- 
fic matters. Results on interest questionnaires 
indicated lack of professional drive and 
strongly feminine interests, suggesting that 
she would readily abandon a career for mar- 
riage; she showed no scientific interests, but 
rather, tastes and inclinations similar to those 
of clerical workers. In addition to the consist- 
ent clerical pattern, a cluster of high scores 
appeared in fields involving service to people. 
In spite of B.R.’s physical, economic, scholas- 
tic, and intellectual limitations, she could not 
be persuaded to give up the idea of becoming 
a physician. Her very defensiveness in the 
discussion of a possible compromise suggested 
that her vocational choice was charged with 
emotions other than those belonging to the 
problem. Her attitude was suggestive of her 
need to work through a traumatic experience. 
Furthermore, her strong motivation to help 
people, which also stemmed from a deeper 
need, took the direction of medicine because 
of her long hospitalization. 


Another emotionally determined 
source of vocational goals which may be 
impractical is the need to deny, or to 
overcompensate for a handicap. There 
are many individuals in whom the wish 
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to deny the existence of a handicap is so 
great that they develop compensatory 
mechanisms in order to convince them- 
selves and others that they really have 
no special limitations. In V. G.’s case, 
this was a life pattern. 


Case VI 


V.G. was a young man with a dwarf-like 
appearance, 4 feet 5 inches tall with a con- 
genital eye defect and several allergic com- 
plaints. His small stature was a source of 
great concern to him, and to overcome his in- 
feriority, he developed an aggressive and 
energetic personality. He frankly considered 
himself a “misfit” and was aware of the fact 
that all of his life he had tried to attain power 
and importance. All his activities and ambi- 
tions bore this out. In high school he was di- 
rector of dramatics. Later, after working 
hours, he became a Scout master, and ex- 
pressed his enjoyment in holding a position of 
authority. He wished desperately to enlist in 
the Armed Forces, applied for each branch 
including the Merchant Marine, and was re- 
jected. His vocational aspirations varied, but 


each choice involved activities to satisfy his . 


need for power. He wished to become a pilot, 
a radio announcer, a drummer in an orches- 
tra, a professional Scout, or a counselor 
where, according to him, he could tell people 
what to do. 

V.G.’s intellectual qualifications were so su- 
perior that from the point of view of general 
ability he could have entered almost any field. 
His measured interests centered mainly around 
the clerical and sales fields. The object of 
vocatienal guidance in this case was to find 
a solution which would satisfy some of his 
eravings for power, thus alleviating a very 
real problem, and at the same time to select 
a field in which his appearance would not be 
a hindrance. 


Numerous other unconscious factors 
determining occupational choices be- 
come apparent during intensive psy- 
chiatric treatment. Exhibitionistic in- 
dividuals may attempt to enter occu- 
pations which satisfy their specific need, 
and may aspire to become models or ac- 
tors regardless of their qualifications. 
Occasionally, individuals with strong 
sadistic impulses readily express a de- 
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sire to go into surgery or related fields. 
Obsessional characters frequently seek 
an outlet in occupations involving mi- 
nutely detailed or highly systematized 
work. Individuals with strong latent or 
overt homosexual tendencies may as- 
pire, by virtue of their feminine identifi- 
cation, to positions usually held by wom- 
en. Still others vicariously attempt to 
atisfy their needs for dependency by 
working with children and by giving 
what was denied them in their own 
childhood. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing is a discussion of some 
of the sources of impractical and unreal- 
istic vocational goals of individuals seen 
in the Vocational Guidance Clinic of the 
University of Chicago Clinics. The il- 
lustrations included a case in which 
members of the school staff were mainly 
responsible for an individual’s unreal- 
istic vocational choice, others in which 
the parents’ ambition and drive for sta- 
tus were the essential determinants, and 
cases in which conscious and uncon- 
scious emotional factors within the 
counselees themselves were responsible 
for impractical aims. An illustration 
was presented of a woman whose un- 
realistic vocational goal was intended to 
compensate for deprivations and lack 
of satisfaction in other areas of adjust- 
ment. Another case was described where 
long hospitalization was a major deter- 
mining factor in an individual’s choice 
of medicine. Finally, a young man’s mul- 
tiple unrealistic vocational choices were 
seen as his attempt to deny a physical 
handicap which caused deep feelings of 
inferiority. 

For purposes of illustration, the var- 
ious sources at the root of these unreal- 
istic vocational aims were discussed sep- 
arately. It is obvious that in most cases 
the origin is multiple, and the motiva- 
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tion intermixed. For example, it is not 
uncommon that an individual who is 
anxious to win his parents’ approval 
makes their wishes and ambitions his 
own, and at the same time is encouraged 
and supported in his aims by well-miean- 
ing friends and educators. It is equally 
not uncommon that a person’s need to 
overcompensate for a handicap stems 
from an unconscious drive to live up to 
certain parental expectations, and in 
such a case it is parental attitudes which 
foster in the handicapped person a non- 
acceptance of his limitations. 

In cases where it is obvious that the 
applicant is seeking to solve his emo- 
tional problems through vocational 
guidance, an interview conducted rou- 
tinely by a social worker, preliminary 
to the testing program, is most helpful. 
Referral to psychiatry or to an approp- 
riate agency which offers the type of 
help needed by such applicants is often 
more advisable at the outset than fol- 


lowing the expenditure of time and 
money for a testing program, which 
proves disillusioning because basically 
the need is for a different type of serv- 
ice. In the cases which are felt to be 


promising in terms of the benefits to be 
derived from vocational guidance, a 
testing program can be planned. 

Upon evaluating an individual’s as- 
sets and limitations, as well as the mo- 
tivation underlying his impractical vo- 
cational choice, it becomes necessary to 
help him orient himself toward new 
goals. This involves discussion and in- 
terpretation of the test results; realistic 
evaluation of the counselee’s social, eco- 
nomic, and family situations, his scho- 
lastic background, his values and needs; 
possible referral to an employment or a 
social agency; and occasionally, pre- 
paration for psychiatric help not only 
with the counselee himself but with his 
family or advisors if indicated. It is the 
aim of such counseling to help the indi- 
vidual integrate his emotional needs 
with an occupational choice which is 
both feasible and satisfying. At times it 
becomes desirable to help a counselee 
gain insight into the unconscious moti- 
vation of his former unrealistic occu- 
pational choice. Discussion of the tech- 
nique used in such a counseling process 
will be reserved for another paper. 
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TEN YEARS OF JOURNALISM IN PSYCHOLOGY, 
1937-1946 


First Decade of the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY' 


By J. P. SYMONDS 


Editor of the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


NDER THE CAPTION, “Psychol- 
U ogy Journal Out,” a twenty-five- 
line notice in the New York Times, 
March 7, 1937, announced the first 
publication of the JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PSYCHOLOGY, January-February, 
1937 [100]. The brevity of this an- 
nouncement, which named and described 
the contributors as “prominent educa- 
tors and psychologists,” was in keeping 
with the modest twenty-four-page peri- 
odical whose future numbers, as stated 
in the first editorial, were to be limited 
to sixteen pages [128]. Five years later, 
on the occasion of a celebration planned 
to be held at Harvard University com- 
memorating the Centenary of the Birth 
of William James and the Semicenten- 
ary of the Founding of the American 
Psychological Association, a bound vol- 
ume of the fledgling JOURNAL was one 
of twenty-six psychological periodicals 
displayed in the Robbins Library of 
Philosophy and Psychology.? The exhib- 
it, arranged to show “the growth of psy- 
chological periodicals in America be- 
tween the years 1890-1940,” was photo- 
graphed and thus later recorded in the 
fiftieth volume of the Psychological Re- 
view, which celebrated its jubilee in the 

1 Having spent ten years in editorial service 
to this JOURNAL and two years in a similar 
capacity for the preliminary publications which 
preceded the JouRNAL, J. P. Symonds retires 


from the editorship with the publication of 
this number. 


2In cooperation with the Office of Defense 
Transportation the celebrations were cancelled. 


same year [81]. The journals were ar- 
ranged in piles representing five-year 
periods, and the JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PSYCHOLOGY was in the final quin- 
quiennial pile, being one of three period- 
icals first published in the 1935-1940 
period. Thus early in its history the 
JOURNAL was favorably received by the 
leading psychologists of the day.* Within 
another three years it was to become 
one of the official publications of the 
American Psychological Association, as 
events in its history will show. 

To students of both psychology and 
journalism it may be of some interest to 
glance back over the early beginnings of 
this journal — to the former group be- 
cause knowledge of the history of jour- 
nalism in psychology contributes to an 
understanding of the development of the 
psychological profession and problems 
inherent in its growth and provides a 
useful supplement to the bread histori- 
cal background of psychology; to the 
latter group whatever factors have been 
associated with successful journalistic 
achievement are of more than passing 
interest.* 

Careful analyses and illuminating in- 
formation pertaining to other psycho- 

3 Psychological Abstracts, June 1937, listed 
the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY as 


one of twenty-three American psychological 
publications and abstracted its articles. 

4Members of the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America have become particularly 
active in the advancement of journalism in the 
professions. 
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logical publications of the American 
Psychological Association are available 
[32; 37; 41; 53; 54; 55; 81]. Such stud- 
ies, for the most part, are based on the 
official transactions of the Association 
but they reflect also valuable experience 
gained from years of devoted interest 
in editorial and publication activities. 
Nevertheless Fernberger has comment- 
ed on the omission of pertinent facts 
from the official proceedings of the 
APA and the absence of statements 
which would give later students some 
understanding of the atmosphere in 
which significant happenings occurred 
and has mentioned the desirability of 
including something of the discussion 
and the correspondence connected with 
great events in the history of psychol- 
ogy [53; 54]. In this summary view of 
the first ten years of the JOURNAL’S 
history it is our purpose to sketch events 
leading to its founding, to indicate the 
course of its development in relation to 
efforts of American psychologists to 
achieve organizational unity, and to 
comment on the character of the JOUR- 
NAL relevant to certain interests within 
the psychological profession. No at- 
tempt will be made to trace in any 
great detail the official proceedings con- 
nected with the JOURNAL’s founding, 
nor will it be our aim to analyze criti- 
cally the trend of psychologists’ inter- 
ests are shown by the contents of this 
journal during these years. This may be 
one of the tasks of future historians of 
psychological journalism in America. 


EARLY JOURNALISTIC AIMS ASSOCIATED 
WITH EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE PROFES- 
SIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The history of the JOURNAL OF CON- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY during the first 
decade of its existence is so closely re- 
lated to the efforts of psychologists to 


achieve an organization structure which 
would meet the needs of a growing pro- 
fession concerned with problems related 
to the applications of psychology that 
the former can be understood only in 
the light of the organization movement. 
From the earliest records of their en- 
deavors a group of psychologists inter- 
ested in the advancement of the practice 
of psychology are known to have held 
ay organization meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, December 28, 1917.° Leta 
S. Hollingworth took the initiative in 
bringing the group together and she 
preserved the correspondence of accept- 
ances from the charter members, who 
were: Bird T. Baldwin, C. S. Berry, C. 
C. Bassett, Augusta F. Bronner, Frank 
Bruner, H. W. Crane, Josephine Curtis, 
Grace Fernald, Mabel Fernald, S. I. 
Franz, Arnold Gesell, R. H. Gault, H. 
H. Goddard, Mary Hayes, S. B. Heck- 
man, T. H. Haines, D. S. Hill, Leta S. 
Hollingworth, William Healy, Buford 
Johnson, F. Kuhlmann, J. B. Miner, 
David Mitchell, Florence Mateer, F. N. 
Maxfield, George Ordahl, W. H. Pyle, 
Rudolph Pintner, Stevenson Smith, 
Reuel Sylvester, Clara Schmitt, A. H. 
Sutherland, Lorle Stecher, H. C. Ste 
vens, L. M. Terman, Clara H. Town, J. 
E. W. Wallin, Helen T. Woolley, Jean 
Weidensall, J. Harold Williams, G. M. 
Whipple, F. L. Wells, Elizabeth L. 
Woods, R. M. Yerkes. The names of W. 
F. Dearborn, Lightner Witmer and H. 
H. Young appeared in the list of those 
elected to charter membership, but there 
is no record of their acceptances. A few 
months later Whipple accepted appoint- 
ment as professor of applied psychol- 
ogy at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology [97]. Everyone on the list held 
the degree of doctor of philosophy ex- 


5 To the late Professor Leta S. Hollingworth 
I am indebted for making her correspondence 
accessible. 
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cept Healy, who had a degree of doctor 
of medicine. In his acceptance Terman 
stated: “‘I have nothing but approval for 
the requirements for membership.” In 
an announcement of the meeting writ- 
ten and released to psychological and 
medical journals of the day by Leta S. 
Hollingworth, one of the objects of the 
association was “to provide media for 
the communication of ideas [96].” 

This endeavor was undertaken during 
the final years of World War I, and 
some of those who accepted charter 
membership were actively engaged in 
military service connected with Ameri- 
ca’s participation in the war. All were 
concerned with the practice of psychol- 
ogy in colleges, clinics, and institutions. 
“Another effect of the war on psycholo- 
gy that now seems probable,” wrote 
G. Stanley Hali, who aiso was interested 
in the trend toward applying psycholo- 
gy to daily living, “is to lay new stress 
upon applied as distinct from pure as- 
pects of research [68].” Geissler [64] 
and Roback [117], too, were among the 
early group of psychologists concerned 
with the applications of psychology, al- 
though they did not ally themselves with 
the applied organization. After a brief 
history of two years, during which a 
bitter struggle went on in the American 
Psychological Association over the ques- 
tion. of authority for certification of 
psychologists for clinical work, the 
American Association of Clinical Psy- 
chologists became defunct through the 
adoption by the APA of a report recom- 
mending the establishment of the AACP 
as a Section of Clinical Psychology. [53: 
44-45]. Fernberger has recorded the 
conflict thus: 

The older members will remember the long 
battle within the Association which eventuated 
in the forming of a Section of Clinical Psy- 
chology within the Association with authority 
for the certification of psychologists for clini- 
cal work. When this battle was finally won, 


only twenty-five members applied for cer7ifi- 
cation; thus the whole project was abandoned 
four years later even though the reduction of 
the certification fee from $35 to a bargain 
price of $5 failed to increase the number who 
applied. 


In the same year that the American 
Association of Clinical Psychologists 
was formed (1917) the American Psy- 
chological Association appointed a Com- 
mittee on Publications in applied psy- 
chology with the purpose of keeping the 
work in applied psychology free from 
charlatanism. The committee, consisting 
of L. R. Geissler, chairman, H. L. Hol- 
lingworth, J. B. Miner, W. D. Scott, and 
E. K. Strong was later dissolved. Fern- 
berger comments: “Thus concluded an- 
other effort of the association to control 
the personnel or output of psychology— 
ending in failure comparable to the fail- 
ures of the effort to control clinical psy- 
chology noted above [54: 77].” No at- 
tempt seems to have been made by the 
members of the Section of Clinical Psy- 
chology to establish a publication meet- 
ing the needs of the Section. Its official 
actions were published in the proceed- 
ings of the APA, its members were des- 
ignated in the APA Yearbook by plac- 
ing an asterisk before the research data, 
and the names of its chairman and sec- 
retary were listed in the yearbook with 
the officers of the APA [54]. In sketch- 
ing the early history of the Section of 
Clinical Psychology Fernberger has 
shown that the interests of the members 
were primarily in the standardization 
of psychological test procedures and ap- 
paratus and in the qualifications of psy- 
chological examiners and other psycho- 
logical experts. The study of procedures 
for the certification of psychologists led 
to the appointment of a Committee on 
Certification, but the recommendations 
of this committee were not carried out. 
Apparently there was not sufficient in- 
terest or strength in membership at the 
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time to advance professional standards 
along these lines. Within the APA there 
were, however, other groups with spe- 
cialized interests in the applications of 
psychology, as shown by a motion in 
1923, which was lost, to continue a com- 
mittee to consider the functions of a 
Section on Educational Psychology, and 
a proposal, which also failed, to estab- 
lish a Section of Industrial Psychology 
within the APA. Thus the early aims en- 
visioned by the first leaders of the move- 
ment were delayed in their fulfillment 
through lack of a unified organization 
structure which would harmonize and 
strengthen their purposes. 

The next steps toward founding an 
association along the lines indicated by 
the 1917 group began feebly in the slow 
development of local groups in a few 
states where psychologists were becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the desirabil- 
ity of organization as an aid in estab- 
lishing standards for the practice of 
psychology, in securing legislation nec- 
essary for its regulation, in promoting 
better relationships with allied profes- 
sions, and in advancing other interests 
of those engaged in psychological prac- 
tice along many lines. Today there are in 
existence some sixteen regional, state 
or local organizations of applied psy- 
chologists which are affiliated with the 
American Psychological Association, 
and there are other similar groups 
which have not affiliated. Psychologists 
in the State of New York first began to 
manifest interest in a local organization 
along the lines earlier conceived by L. 8S. 
Hollingworth, Terman and others. 
Through the initiative of David Mitch- 
ell, a charter member of the early group 
and a practicing psychologist in New 
York City, a small group of men and 
women formed the nucleus for the first 
New York State Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists in 1921 [128]. 
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The Executive Committee included J. 
McKeen Cattell, Warren W. Coxe, Sam- 
uel B. Heckman, E. L. Thorndike, Helen 
T. Woolley, and Margaret Washburne. 
Although well sponsored, the profes- 
sional interest necessary to support the 
organization’s activities was slow in de- 
veloping and it did not become an effec- 
tive force in the practice of psychology 
for a period of years. In 1930 a reorgan- 
ization was effected by Douglas Fryer, 
professor of psychology at New York 
University, who was elected president. 
It was incorporated in the State of New 
York in 1932 as the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists [140]. The first 
meeting was held at New York Univer- 
sity in 1931 and thereafter annual meet- 
ings were held consecutively in New 
York or adjacent states, as the member- 
ship widened in geographical represent- 
ation, until September 25, 1937, when 
the ACP was dissolved and its proper- 
ties distributed to the American Associ- 
ation for Applied Psychology and to the 
New York State Association for Applied 
Psychology [47]. The saga of the organ- 
izational activities which culminated in 
the founding of these two associations 
is interwoven with the history of the 
founding of the JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PSYCHOLOGY. 


PRELIMINARY PUBLICATIONS 


During the first year following the re- 
organization of the ACP the importance 
of communicating to the membership 
news of its activities led to the distribu- 
tion of a news letter edited by Lorinne 
Pruette. Subsequently for some years 
the Association had in mind the publi- 
cation of a journal which would repre- 
sent its widening interests and growing 
membership. During the summer of 
1934 the possibilities of purchasing one 
of the established, privately-owned psy- 
chological periodicals was considered by 
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P. M. Symonds, president, and W. G. 
Findley, secretary, but the finances of 
the Association did not permit an am- 
bitious undertaking of this nature [99: 
No. 4]. After careful deliberation a rec- 
ommendation was made to the Execu- 
tive Committee for the publication of a 
news letter which could be financed 
within the Association budget. On Oc- 
tober 26, 1934 the Executive Committee 
authorized publication of a news letter 
and appointed J. P. Symonds and War- 
ren G. Findley as editors [99: No. 3]. 
Findley issued the first news letter No- 
vember 2, 1934. Some historical inter- 
est is attached to this news letter for the 
reason that it contained a “Suggested 
Plan for Expanding the Scope of the As- 
sociation of Consulting Psychologists to 
Make It a Federation of State or Re- 
gional Associations,” thus forshadow- 


ing developments which were to occupy 
the officers of the Association and to en- 
list the interest of applied psychologists 


throughout the country for more than a 
decade [99: No. 1]. In this plan the 
ACP proposed to federate with it any 
state or regional association meeting its 
standards of membership and conform- 
ing with certain other conditions per- 
taining to dues and membership privi- 
leges. It was proposed that the ACP 
keep its identity as a regional associa- 
tion representing the metropolitan area 
of New York City and the federation be 
called the American Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists, or some similar 
title. 

Brotemarkle and Kinder [31] have 
reported that the possibility of forming 
a national association to represent the 
varied interests of the applied fields had 
been considered as far back as 1930 
when the question of the reorganization 
of the then New York State Association 
of Consulting Psychologists was consid- 
ered. “As a result of these discussions,” 
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they wrote, “there appeared in the Ar- 
ticles of Incorporation of the A. C. P. 
the following: ‘That the territory in 
which operations of said corporation 
are to be principally conducted are the 
State of New York, the United States 
of America and foreign countries.’ ” 
Discussion of a national federation was 
first recorded in the Minutes of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in 1933. By the 
following year changes in the size 
and geographical distribution of the 
membership and the increasingly na- 
tional character of the association as re- 
flected in the official transactions ap- 
peared to have precipitated the question 
again. The membership had increased 
47 per cent, from 159 in the first pub- 
lished membership list to 234 at the 
time of the publication of the 1934-1935 
Yearbook. Slightly under 20 per cent 
of the first membership list were resi- 
dents of states other than New York, 
but of these only 5 were in states ad- 
jacent to New York, whereas in 1934 
nearly one third was outside New York 
and 25 were from states not adjacent to 
New York. In September 1934 a small 
group met with the Executive Commit- 
tee of the ACP at the time of the Forty- 
second Annual Meeting of the APA at 
Columbia University and the question 
of federation was discussed favorably 
[99: No. 4]. 

The suggestion that the Association 
become the nucleus of a federation of 
state or regional associations of consult- 
ing psychologists continued to be report- 
ed in the news letter. There were seven 
consecutive news letters issued month- 
ly November 1934-June 1935, the re- 
maining six numbers being prepared by 
J. P. Symonds with the collaboration of 
Findley and P. M. Symonds. Unpreten- 
tious as it was, the news letter served to 
inform the membership of the official 
proceedings of the ACP and to report 
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news of meetings. Through it an invi- 
tation was extended to representatives 
of all state, regional and local organiza- 
tions to attend a conference on federa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, May 4, 1935 [99: No. 4]. At 
a meeting of the Executive Committee 
on April 12, 1935, a committee was ap- 
pointed to promote the development of 
a national federation of state or region- 
al associations of consulting psycholo- 
gists, with the ACP the parent body, 
and to urge the Section of Clinical Psy- 
chology of the APA to amalgamate with 
the proposed new organization. The 
committee consisted of Edgar A. Doll 
(New Jersey), chairman, A. W. Brown 
(Illinois), Douglas Fryer (New York), 
E. L. Kelly (Connecticut), E. L. Lin- 
coln (Massachusetts), F. N. Maxfield 
(Ohio), H. W. Rogers (Pennsylvania), 
Lee E. Travis (Iowa), and W. G. Find- 
ley, secretary of the ACP [99: No. 7]. 
To secure more adequate reporting the 
aid of two correspondents, A. W. Brown, 
of Chicago, and Gladys G. Ide, of Phila- 
delphia, was enlisted in behalf of the 
news letter. 

Other interests in the profession, 
which were reported in the news letter, 
were also indirectly advancing the 
movement for national federation. The 
Membership Committee under Rose G. 
Anderson was proposing modifications 
in the membership requirements of the 
ACP with a view toward raising, the 
standards [99: No. 5], and plans for se- 
curing the licensing of psychologists in 
New York State were being promoted 
[99: Nos. 4, 6]. An indication of the 
increasing recognition by the public of 
the value of psychologists’ services was 
shown by two Round Tables on “The 
School Psychologist” and “New Fields 
for Psychologists” at the Association’s 
Sixth Annual Meeting at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
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May 4, 1935 [99: No. 6]. On many 
fronts there was evidence of an awak- 
ened and strong interest in profession- 
al problems in the application of psy- 
chology, although these interests were 
as varied as the psychologists’ services 
out of which they developed and as iso- 
lated as the geographical areas in which 
they occurred. Encouraged by the fa- 
vorable attitute of the members toward 
the news letter, the Executive Commit- 
tee decided to postpone publication of 
the 1935 Yearbook and to divert the 
funds to enlargement of the meager 
publication budget of the news letter, 
thus permitting its expansion in the 
Fall of 1935 [99: No. 6]. 

A printed format was still outside the 
bounds of the budget, but it was pos- 
sible to begin “The Consulting Psychol- 
ogist,’”’ successor to the news letter, with 
well-organized departments for official 
reports, original articles, news, reviews 
of current publications and editorials 
[56]. P. M. Symonds invited the book 
reviews, as he did later for the JourR- 
NAL. Later portraits of psychologists 
were also published [69; 134]. The 
seven numbers of this publication were 
issued monthly November 1935-June 
1936. The contributors, with few ex- 
ceptions, were psychologists of high at- 
tainments whose names are familiar in 
the annals of psychology in America, 
showing that this publication venture 
had the interest and support of many 
of the leaders in the profession. A popu- 
lar feature (later continued for a time 
in the JOURNAL) was a department 
known as “New Light,” in which Good- 
win Watson [132] commented on some 
of the current psychological studies 
which seemed to contribute to the 
work of the psychologist. At this time 
the membership of the Association 


®* Among the comments: 


‘New 
Light’ is superb [18].” 


“Watson’s 
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numbered more than three hundred, lo- 
cated in twenty-two states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and represented a 
wide area of specialization in practice 
[125]. 


CRYSTALLIZATION OF THE IDEA OF A 
FEDERATION OP APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Doll was pushing the work of the 
Committee on Federation, yet keeping 
it in tempo with the slow but certain 
momentum inherent in the widening 
movement for organization. A canvass 
of the attitudes of the then existing 
groups toward the question of federa- 
tion was considered advisable by the 
Committee. In response to the Commit- 
tee’s invitation about thirty official and 
non-official representatives from four- 
teen state and regional groups of psy- 
chologists attended a dinner meeting at 
the University of Michigan, September 
4, 1935. The Forty-third Annual Meet- 
ing of the APA was in session at this 
time [112]. Henry A. Starr, president 
of the ACP, presented the question of 
federation and it was further elaborat- 
ed by P. M. Symonds and Doll. Nearly 
all those present participated in the dis- 
cussion. Doll reported: 

The general sum-up while favoring in the 
main the desirability of federation, seemed 
rather cautious in respect to purpose and the 
means of such federation. There seemed to be 
some hesitation regarding the regional repre- 
sentation of the Association and some ques- 
tions regarding possible domination by the 
New York regional group as representing 
the heaviest membership in the Association. 
There also seemed to be some differences 
in purpose of the state and regional groups; 
some of these being organizations for promot- 
ing social and professional cooperation, some 
for increasing standards, some in promoting 
certification, some of these being interested in 
assisting employment, and so on. Wide differ- 
ences were reported as to standards of mem- 
bership in the various groups. These groups 
seemed in the main to represent local rather 
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than national interesi, although it seemed 
clear that there were certain national interests 
in common [45]. 


No definite decision was reached and 
no definite plan for federation was sug- 
gested, but representatives were asked 
to submit the question to their respec- 
tive groups and to report at the next 
annual meeting of the Association at 
which time the question could be dis- 
cussed more definitely. Doll reported 
that the discussion was influenced by 
two important developments within the 
APA. The Section on Clinical Psychol- 
ogy voted to retain its academic status 
without promoting standards of certifi- 
cation and the APA voted to provide for 
affiliation of other psychological groups, 
the latter action making possible ulti- 
mate affiliation of the ACP with the 
APA. The Committee decided not to 
press the question of federation but to 
keep it alive until the state and region- 
al groups could see for themselves the 
advantages of affiliation. 

In January, 1936 the first roster of 
regional and state associations of ap- 
plied psychologists was published [119] 
and in the same number Gertrude Hil- 
dreth, president of the ACP, discussed 
some of the problems of federation, re- 
viewing the steps leading to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on Federation 
and calling attention to the availability 
of this committee for consultation with 
interested groups [70]. The opportu- 
nity of publishing reports in “The Con- 
sulting Psychologist” where they would 
receive a wide circulation was also ex- 
tended to all groups. At that time the 
ACP was the only one of the applied 
groups having an official publication, 
although Pennsylvania, Indiana and II- 
linois were among the.first to adopt this 
practice later [40; 73; 74]. To meet 
the need for more complete and regular 
reporting from a still wider area six 
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new correspondents were invited to join 
the editorial staff [13]. They were: E. 
L. Kelly (Connecticut), Alice Paulsen 
(metropolitan New York), Alfred Root 
(Minnesota), Sidney Sanderson (New 
Jersey), Emily L. Stogdill (Ohio) and 
Clara H. Town (Upstate New York). 
Contributors from seven states were 
now sending in news from their local- 
ities, and the Editor later established 
communication with psychologists in 
Alabama, California, Kansas, Kentucky, 
and Wisconsin.’ It is quite likely that 
this method of representation, while it 
served the needs of the times, may have 
sensitized the various groups concerned 
to the desirability of designating an of- 
ficial representative wherever their in- 
terests were involved in publication; at 
any rate, this was later to be taken into 
consideration in connection with the 
publication of the JOURNAL. However, 
the function of the Association’s publi- 
cation was not confined to furthering 
the idea of federation, and in March 
1936 two signal events in clinical psy- 
chology were commemorated: the estab- 
lishment of the first pr ~ ological clinic 
in America at the University of Penn- 
sylvania forty years previously [95; 
123] and the first publication of Ter- 
man’s The Measurement of Intelligence 
in 1916 [72]. Witmer’s portrait was 
published as a frontispiece [134]. 


Summarizing the work of the Com- 
mittee on Federation, in May 1936 Doll 
was able to report progress and to make 
definite recommendations looking to- 
ward federation [46]: 


The Committee recommends: (a) that the 


7 They were: J. E. Bathurst (Alabama) ; 
Fern McGrath (California) ; O. W. Alm, R. C. 
Langford (Kansas) ; L. M. Baker (Kentucky) ; 
Ramona Messerschmidt (Wisconsin). Later as 
state organizations were formed correspon- 
dence was carried on with the secretaries of 
the associations. To all who contributed I here 
express appreciation for the willing and in- 
terested co-operation shown. 


ACP take such steps as may be advisable for 
accomplishing affiliation of the ACP with the 
APA; and (b) that regional branches of the 
ACP be authorized and that the advantages of 
federation and affiliation as between regional 
groups and the ACP and among themselves be 
accomplished in this manner. 

The procedure for accomplishing this 
was outlined and the advantages pre- 
sented in a report which was accepted 
by the ACP at the Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing at Vineland, New Jersey, May 9, 
1936. In accordance with the recommen- 
dations of this committee, the Associa- 
tion voted to present a Petition for Af- 
filiation to the Council of the APA at 
its next annual meeting at Dartmouth 
College, September 1936. Under a new 
ruling of the APA on affiliation, the 
presentation was made a year in ad- 
vance of the Council meeting. Action 
was expected on the petition at the fol- 
lowing annual meeting of the APA in 
Minnesota in September 1937 [6; 15]. 


In the annual reports of the Secretary 
and of the Treasurer, which were ac- 
cepted at the Vineland meeting an ap- 
propriation of five hundred dollars was 
made to “The Consulting Psychologist” 
to permit its publication in printed for- 
mat [56; 129]. 


FOUNDING OF THE JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


The plan for achieving a national fed- 
eration of applied psychologists pro- 
posed by the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists in 1934 was progressing 
favorably at the time of the Forty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association at Dart- 
mouth, New Hampshire, in September, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 1936. The Committee on Fed- 
eration had diligently carried on its 
work; meetings of representatives from 
regional groups had been held for dis- 
cussion of the issues involved; reports 
of the Committee’s work had been pub- 
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licized through the publications of the 
ACP;; the Association had voted to pre- 
sent a Petition of Affiliation to the 
APA; and the Section of Clinical Psy- 
chology within the APA was restraining 
its activities, in favor of the federation. 
At the Forty-fourth Annual Business 
Meeting of the APA it was announced 
by the Secretary that the Council of Di- 
rectors had received a Petition of Affilia- 
tion from the ACP and that the petition 
would be acted on at the Forty-fifth An- 
nual Business Meeting. The President 
of the ACP, Gertrude Hildreth, was 
given the floor to describe the purpose 
of the organization and to answer ques- 
tions. The petition, signed by the Execu- 
tive officers, Gertrude Hildreth, presi- 
dent, Robert A. Brotemarkle, vice-presi- 
dent, and Elaine F. Kinder, secretary, 
was published in the proceedings of the 
APA [111]. At the same meeting the 
APA voted to adopt the Secretary’s re- 
port on the Affiliation of National, Re- 
gional and Local Organizations, includ- 
ing proposed changes in the By-Laws 
with the proviso that the status of the 
existing national, regional and _ local 
branches and affiliates be continued un- 
changed [111]. Thus slowly the idea of 
federation had crystallized, although its 
objectives had not yet been achieved. 
At the Dartmouth meeting the offi- 
cers of the ACP sponsored a dinner 
meeting on September 3, 1936 for the 
purpose of discussing the proposed 
national federation. Seventy-six persons 
attended the dinner and Gertrude Hil- 
dreth, president of the ACP, presided. 
Among those participating in the dis- 
cussion were: E. Lowell Kelly (Con- 
necticut) ; Luton Ackerson, Andrew W. 
Brown, Helen L. Koch, Martin L. Rey- 
mert (Illinois); Edward B. Greene 
(Michigan); L. N. Yepsen (New Jer- 
sey); Douglas Fryer, Gertrude Hil- 
dreth, Percival M. Symonds (New 
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York); Florence Mateer, Francis N. 
Maxfield, Lorin A. Thompson, Richard 
S. Uhrbrock (Ohio); Robert A. Brote- 
markle (Pennsylvania) ; Kimball Young 
(Wisconsin) ; Marjorie Babcock (Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii). To set up a commit- 
tee representing the groups already or- 
ganized the following motion, proposed 
by P. M. Symonds, was carried: 

That the President of the ACP (Hildreth) 
appoint a committee of five members, each of 
whom shall represent some state or regional 
group, to prepare a program for national fed- 
eration; that this committee shall submit this 
program to the various organized state and re- 
gional groups for consideration and criticism; 
that they shall revise their original plan in 
the light of criticisms received; that they 


shall be prepared to present this revised plan 
at a meeting to be held at the time of the next 
annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association; and that each state or regional 
group be instructed to appoint and send two 
official delegates who shall have authority to 
act at the meeting [15]. 


Hildreth appointed as members of the 
National Committee on Federation and 
Affiliation of Applied Psychologists: 
Douglas Fryer (New York), chairman, 
R. G. Bernreuter (Pennsylvania), F. N. 
Maxfield (Ohio), D. G. Paterson (Min- 
nesota), Martin L. Reymert (Illinois). 
In reply to a letter from Fryer request- 
ing information regarding the position 
of the Executive Committee of the ACP 
with regard to national federation, the 
Committee expressed unqualified sup- 
port and stated that it actively favored 
“an amalgamation of the ACP with oth- 
er applied professional interests along 
such lines as are generally acceptable 
to the country, reserving only such priv- 
ileges of consideration of projected 
plans as would be accorded to any other 
organization [79].” 

Another significant action within the 
ACP in December 1936 was an amend- 
ment of the By-Laws making the mem- 
bership one class. Members were re- 
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quired to possess the doctorate in psy- 
chology or education from an accredited 
university and to have had four years’ 
experience in the practice of psychology 
approved by the Executive Committee. 
Provisions were made for the accep- 
tance of applicants without the doctor- 
ate in exceptional cases by approval of 
a unanimous vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee [7]. 

Looking ahead to the future needs of 
the proposed national association, the 
Executive Committee now turned its at- 
tention toward the establishment of a 
professional journal. At this time there 
was no certainty that a publication 
sponsored by the ACP would become an 
established journal. The correspondence 
between Findley and J. P. Symonds at 
that time indicated that they were put- 
ting forth a great deal of effort in their 
journalistic endeavors but not without 
some question of the final outcome of 
their labors. It was known that a fa- 
vorable attitude toward the purchase of 
one of the existing journals prevailed 
among some members of the Associa- 
tion. Moreover, in starting a new jour- 
nal in an association whose membership 
represented varied professional inter- 
ests questions regarding its editorial 
management and its publication policies 
and the representations of those inter- 
ests immediately arose. J. P. Symonds 
was called upon to present a statement 
of proposed plans and policies for the 
editorial management. Her report was 
accepted by the Executive Committee in 
a meeting at Teachers College, Septem- 
ber 25, 1936 and subsequently adopted, 
with minor alterations. The plan, in 
brief, provided that the Association 
should publish a journal to be known as 
the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOL- 
oGy, that its business details should be 
administrated by a Business Manager 
appointed by the Executive Committee 
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for a period of five years; that an Edi- 
torial Committee of five members should 
be apointed to plan and supervise the 
editorial policies, for a period of five 
years; and that the Editorial Commit- 
tee should nominate and the Executive 
Committee elect an editor for a period 
of five years.* Subsequently on Septem- 
ber 28, 1936, the Executive Committee 
reconsidered its action in providing for 
a five-year term of office and decided 
that in view of the financial limitations 
of the ACP a five-year commitment pol- 
icy was inadvisable. The Committee 
therefore limited the terms of office to 
one year [76]. 

Following this action the Executive 
Committee appointed an Editorial Com- 
mittee as follows: Douglas Fryer, chair- 
man, Katherine Ecob, Henry E. Gar- 
rett, Miles Murphy, Gladys Schwesin- 
ger. W. G. Findley was appointed Busi- 
ness Manager [9]. The Editorial Com- 
mittee nominated and the Executive 
Committee elected J. P. Symonds Man- 
aging Editor. It was decided that the 
Editorial Committee should function as 
a board of editors. 

The National Committee on Federa- 
tion and Affiliation of Applied Psycholo- 
gists was working on proposals for a 
national association. When organized 
some method of sectional representation 
in the JOURNAL would have to be worked 
out; until that time it was decided to 
continue with a staff of corresponding 
editors representing the specialized 
fields and geographical areas within the 
Association. Those who served as corre- 
sponding editors during the first year 
of the JOURNAL’S publication were: An- 
drew W. Brown (Illinois), Ethel L. Cor- 
nel (Upstate New York), Katherine G. 
Green (Michigan), Robert Hoppock 

‘Indebtedness to John E. Anderson is here 
acknowledged for the wisdom of his editorial 


counsel at the APA meeting at Dartmouth, 
New Hampshire, September 1936. 
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SOUTH HALL, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Built in 1869 and used by the School of Journalism, this building housed the 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY during the Summer Session, 1944. 


ROYCE HALL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
An editorial office in this building during the 1941 Summer Session as well as 
other resources and privileges during the summers of 1938 and 1939 were avail- 
able to the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
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(metropolitan New York), E. Lowell 
Kelly (Connecticutt), George A. Kelly 
(Kansas), Emily L. Stogdill (Ohio), 
Sidney Sanderson (New Jersey), M. R. 
Trabue (Pennsylvania), Robert A. 
Young (Massachusetts). Ruth Strang 
served as a special correspondent, giv- 
ing yeoman’s duty to a department for 
new tests and clinical procedures. Later 
H. E. Jones and Ruth Updegraff con- 
tributed at different times to this de- 
partment. It was eventually discontin- 
ued as new interests required the limit- 
ed space. Thus, throughout the first year 
of the JOURNAL’S publication, the edi- 
torial management was tentative and 
the proposed organization was still in a 
formative period. 

During this phase of the JOURNAL’S 
development, J. P. Symonds presented, 
and the Editorial Committee accepted, 
a plan outlining the purpose and the 
scope and certain broad policies in re- 
gard to publication [124]. The aim was 
to serve the interests of “all who are 
concerned with the application of psy- 
chology to understanding and influ- 
encing human behavior,” and to fur- 
ther the interests of the Association 
as stated in the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the ACP. In a preliminary re- 
port to the Executive Committee No- 
vember 4, 1936 the Editorial Commit- 
tee proposed the name, Journal of the 
Association of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists, and recommended “that the pur- 
pose of the Journal be definitely one of 
service to the membership of the ACP 
in the publication (1) of professional 
news and (2) of applied research [60].” 
This communication also stated: “The 
Journal is conceived as a professional 
organ and so designated.” The recom- 
mendation was made “That the Associa- 
tion adopt a policy of developing the 
Journal as the Association’s organ and 
that it disregard all proposals for ac- 
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quiring other journals until this journal 
is well established.” 

The organization of the JOURNAL be- 
came essentially that which had been 
followed in the Association’s previous 
publications. Later the decision was 
made by the Editorial Committee to fol- 
low the practice initiated in the first 
number of publishing a portrait in each 
issue, to be selected by the Editorial 
Committee from a list of persons re- 
garded as pioneers in applied psychol- 
ogy [58].° 

In view of the time necessary to se- 
cure bids for the publication of the 
JOURNAL, to plan its format and to se- 
cure contributions for the first issues, 
the decision was made by the Executive 
Committee to issue in December 1936 a 
single news letter informing the mem- 
bership of the current plans and to be- 
gin publication of the JOURNAL at the 
beginning of the calendar year 1937. At 
this stage the resources of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, which were 
to be used freely in the interest of the 
JOURNAL throughout the following ten 
years, were generously available. Miss 
Kathryn Farrington, Associate Editor 
of the Teachers College Record, gave 
many hours of patient counsel in mat- 
ters pertaining to publication details. 
The cover of the JOURNAL was designed 
by Reino Randall, a graduate student in 
the Art Department. Doctor Max 
Brunstetter, Editor of the Teachers Col- 
lege Record, gave valuable counsel over 
the years. A cubicle in the Nicholas 
Murray Butler Library served as the 
JOURNAL editorial office for nearly two 
years; later through the generosity of 
Arthur T. Jersild the little office so well 

® When sets of offprints of these portraits 
published in the first two volumes were later 
offered for sale the number published was in- 
sufficient for the demand. Individuals as well 
as university libraries requested them. Orders 


were received as late as the latter part of 
1946, when this was written. 
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known to thousands of students of the 
late Leta S. Hollingworth was shared by 
him with the Editor of the JOURNAL. 
During the war years when room space 
in the College was more in demand the 
editorial office occupied a portion of the 
office of School and Society through the 
courtesy of its editor, the late Professor 
William C. Bagley. Mention of these 
and other generous services and useful 
accommodations, including, later, offices 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and at the University of Wis- 
consin, form a part of the JOURNAL’S 
history for the reason that they were 
essential to the success of the undertak- 
ing, as similar services must ever be to 
the successful execution of well laid 
plans in every profession. 

In the course of history first publica- 
tions of a profession are scrutinized for 
their significance in the era in which 
they were published [66]. As a frontis- 
piece of this number of the JOURNAL 
the first cover page of its first number 
is reproduced. The first five contribu- 
tors were J. McKeen Cattell [38], whose 
portrait at the age of seventy-two was 
published with his leading article—re- 
printed in this issue—‘Retrospect: Psy- 
chology as a Profession”; Robert S. 
Woodworth, Arthur I. Gates, W. V. 
Bingham and Henry C. Link. Their 
statements on the future of psychology 
envisioned (1) the growth of psychol- 
ogy as a profession [39], (2) increas- 
ing influence and authority with growth 
in competence and numbers of psycholo- 
gists [138], (3) new emphases in the 
applications of psychology [63], (4) re- 
search focussed on the improvement of 
human relations in industry [20], and 
(5) improvement in the training of psy- 
chologists for professional service [82]. 
A sixth contributor, Douglas Fryer, 
made a progress report on the proposed 
American Association for Applied and 
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Professional Psychologists [61]. The 
founding of this association was to cul- 
minate eventually in its amalgamation 
with the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation which thereupon became a re- 
constituted society. Watson’s “New 
Light” added lustre and gained popular- 
ity for the new publication under his 
authorship [132]. From the outset the 
pages of the JOURNAL were available 
for the publication of news about the 
activities of regional and state associa- 
tions of psychologists. It seems reason- 
able to assume that in this respect and 
at that time, the JOURNAL served as a 
liaison between those groups and the 
phantom organization, stimulating, as 
it did, an interest in the activities of ap- 
plied ps: -chologists throughout the coun- 
try. In audition to the initial support 
received by the JOURNAL from a group 
of notable psychologists, it could claim 
distinction as the culmination of the 
earliest successful efforts an American 
psychological association to found an 
official periodical. Unlike its illustri- 
ous predecessor, the American Journal 
of Psychology, the JOURNAL’S funds 
were adequate for its modest undertak- 
ings, and controversial questions were 
subject to control by the Association 
[41; 67]. 


FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY AND 
THE ELECTION OF A BOARD 
OF EDITORS 


Publication of the organization pro- 
posals gave reality to the aspirations so 
long cherished by many who felt that 
psychology should differentiate its ap- 
plied and its pure aspects [cf. 68]. Those 
who participated in or witnessed the ac- 
tivities connected with the federation 
movement will remember the enthusi- 
asm engendered by the anticipation of 
the Minnesota meeting, and the profes- 
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sional pride which found expression in 
presidential addresses and other state- 
ments following the organization meet- 
ing [52; 57; 109]. 

In June 1937 the National Committee 
on Federation and Affiliation of Applied 
Psychologists issued an invitation to all 
applied and professional psychologists 
to attend an organization meeting to be 
held in Minnesota in August 30, 31, 1937 
[98]. This was followed by publication 
of the proposed organization plans [62], 
accompanied by a brief historical sketch 
of applied organizations [126]. In order 
to inform the profession of develop- 
ments, regional representation had been 
established as follows: R. G. Bernreut- 
er, Eastern Southern Area (South of 
New York City) ; Francis N. Maxfield, 
Central Southern Area (Ohio and 
South) ; D. G. Paterson, Western Area 
(West of the Mississippi River) ; M. L. 
Reymert, Northern Area (Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin); and D. 
Fryer, Northeastern Area (New Eng- 
land and New York State). A meeting 
sponsored by all organizations of ap- 
plied psychologists was scheduled just 
prior to the annual meeting of the APA. 
R. A. Brotemarkle was appointed chair- 
man of an Affiliated Program Commit- 
tee by the National Committee, the ACP 
and the Section of Clinical Psychology 
of the APA. Also four section boards 
and a board of affiliates were appointed 
to assemble opinion and to make plans 
for the section organization. Those ap- 
pointed were: Luton Ackerson, chair- 
man, Section on Clinical Psychology; R. 
H. Paynter, chairman, Section on Con- 
sulting. Psychology; P. M. Symonds, 
chairman, Section on Educational Psy- 
chology; H. E. Burtt, chairman, Sec- 
tion on Industrial Psychology; J. Q. 
Holsopple, chairman, Board of Affi- 
liates. Within the ACP a number of 
committees had been appointed to study 
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various activities in applied psychology 
and to report at the Minnesota meeting 
[49]. In July 1937 the organization pro- 
gram and a Special Business Meeting 
of the ACP at Minnesota were an- 
nounced [98]. 

In consequence of these activities the 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the ACP held 
at State Teachers College, Albany, New 
York, May 7, 8, 1937, was characterized 
by lively interest in the anticipated dis- 
solution of the ACP and the organiza- 
tion meeting to be held in Minnesota. 
The Association voted approval for the 
action of the Executive Committee re- 
garding the national association and ex- 
pressed readiness to endorse the plans 
to be presented at Minnesota. A Spe- 
cial Business Meeting was voted to be 
held at Minnesota [78]. With ti is end 
in view a conference was called in the 
Regents Room of the State Education 
Building the evening of May 7, 1937 to 
consider organization of the New York 
State Association of Psychologists. A 
preliminary organization was effected 
and John G. Jenkins eiected President, 
and Warren W. Coxe, Secretary [49]. 

Following this historic occasion a 
meeting of the Editorial Committee was 
held in the same room at which time a 
decision was reached to invite J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell to become Editor-in-Chief. 
It was also decided that each member 
of the Editorial Committee should sub- 
mit the names of eight individuals rep- 
resentative of the various specialized 
fields of applied psychology as nomina- 
tions to the Board of Editors, and these 
nominations were considered to apply to 
either members or non-members of the 
ACP. A list of forty names was sub- 
mitted to the Editorial Committee on 
June 10, 1937, from which a board of 
sixteen was chosen. 

Early in July 1937 an invitation was 
extended to J. McKeen Cattell to become 
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Editor-in-Chief of the JOURNAL. Cattell 
declined im these words: 


DEAR Mrs. SYMONDS: 


I have received with pieasure and surprise 
the proposal of the editorial committee of the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists that 
I become editor-in-chief of the JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PsyCHOLoGy. I regret that I am 
unable to accept the offer of the committee, as 
I should not like to be in a position which of 
necessity would be nominal in character. 

With appreciation of the compliment in- 
volved in the proposal and with my best re- 
gards, 

Very truly yours, 
J. MCKEEN CATTELL 
Garrison, New York 
July 9, 1937 


A full report of the proceedings of 
the first (organization) meeting of the 
AAAP at the University of Minnesota, 
August 30-31, 1937 and of the program 
and Minutes of its First Annual Meet- 
ing was published in the JOURNAL [49; 
47] as were the proceedings for its 
eight successive annual meetings [50; 
51; 87; 86; 88; 35; 33; 34]. In contrast 
with the scattered sources of first publi- 
cation of the organization meeting of 
the APA and the proceedings of some 
of its early meetings, this is an achieve- 
ment by the ACP which testifies to the 
foresight and initiative of its officers 
and members in providing a journal to 
serve its interests and the future stu- 
dents of the history of psychology [53]. 

Moving deliberately and providing 
full opportunity for discussion of all is- 
sues involved, the National Committee 
arranged for a preliminary discussion 
of organizational problems. There were 
three preliminary meetings [49]. In the 
first meeting, August 30, 1937 no action 
was taken, but a clearcut concensus 
emerged on the following points: 


1, The desirability of maintaining the or- 
ganization momentum already attained. 


2. The need to establish provisional mem- 


bership standards for the ensuing year. 
The desirability of avoiding a crystalli- 
zation of details in advance of experience 
[49]. 


On the following day those present 
voted on three questions: (1) Should 
the Association ask the APA for affilia- 
tion; (2) Who should participate in the 
organization meeting; and (3) Stand- 
ards of membership. Those present at 
this meeting were: Luton Ackerson, J. 
E. Anderson, R. G. Bernreuter, David 
Boder and wife, A. W. Brown, R. A. 
Brotemarkle, H. E. Burtt, H. B. Eng- 
lish, Douglas Fryer, Edward B. Greene, 
Gertrude Hildreth, J. Q. Holsopple, Rob- 
ert Hoppock, Elaine F. Kinder, A. W. 
Kornhauser, H. C. Link, F. N. Maxfield, 
H. Meltzer, J. B. Miner, B. V. Moore, 
W. C. Olson, D. G. Paterson, R. H. Payn- 
ter, J. P. Porter, M. L. Reymert, Anna 
S. Starr, P. M. Symonds, M. S. Viteles, 
F. L. Wells, and J. U. Yarborough. The 
vote on the first question was Yes, thir- 
teen, No, five, leaving thirty-one, some 
of whom were not members of the com- 
mittee but were admitted as observers, 
who did not vote. The vote was 19 to 6 
in favor of announcing at the organiza- 
tion meeting that only Members or As- 
sociates in the APA and the ACP who 
held applied and professional positions 
in psychology should be entitled to vote. 
The question of membership standards 
elicited sharp discussion and no decision 
was reached. Finally, at a third pre 
liminary meeting the National Commit- 
tee was able to reach an agreement on 
two classes of membership and to ap 
prove support of them in the organiza- 
tion meeting. Those attending this meet- 
ing of the National Committee were: 
Luton Ackerson, R. A. Brotemarkle, H. 
E. Burtt, H. B. English, Douglas Fryer, 
Gertrude Hildreth, J. Q. Holsopple, 
Elaine F. Kinder, A. W. Kornhauser, 
H. C. Link, F. N. Maxfield, R. H. Payn- 
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ter, M. L. Reymert, P. M. Symonds, An- 
na S. Starr, and M. S. Viteles. 

The organization meeting of the 
AAAP was held August 31, 1937. Fry- 
er, who had shown consumate skill as 
chairman, was unanimously elected the 
first president, and the appointment by 
the National Committee of H. B. Eng- 
lish as Secretary and E. B. Greene as 
Treasurer to serve until adoption of the 
Constitution was voted by the Associa- 
tion. On the following day at the Forty- 
fifth Annual Meeting of the APA, it 
was voted that the Petition of the ACP 
to be affiliated with the APA be placed 
on the table; that the petition of the 
AAAP to become affiliated with the 
APA be placed on the agenda of the 
Business Meeting for final action at the 
1938 annual meeting; and that the APA 
accept a letter from the Section of Clini- 
cal Psychology stating that it had voted 
September 1, 1937 to disband in favor 
of an organization which would more 
fully meet the needs of the Section mem- 
bership [110]. At its final meeting the 
Section on Clinical Psychology request- 
ed the AAAP to accept its property and 
note its history [49]. 

At a final Special Business Meeting 
on August 31, 1937, the Executive Com- 
mittee was empowered by the ACP to 
begin the transferral to the new organi- 
zation of all the property except that 
representing strictly local or regional 
aspects of the ACP activities. It was 
requested that the national organization 
include in its history the history and ac- 
complishments of the ACP [80]. Asa 
condition of transferral the ACP re- 
quired that the JOURNAL be taken over 
and provided for by the national asso- 
ciation and that the membership con- 
tinue to receive it through the current 
fiscal year. After the organization of 
the AAAP had been effected, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the ACP at a meeting 
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on September 1, 1937 provided for the 
transfer of the JOURNAL and a total of 
six hundred dollars to the Executive 
Council of the AAAP. An amount equal 
to the amount in the treasury when the 
New York State Association of Consult- 
ing Psychologists was reorganized as 
the ACP and some records and reports 
primarily of local concern were given 
to the New York State Association of 
Applied Psychologists. The ACP was 
then formally and legally dissolved [77]. 

Approval was given by the Executive 
Council of the AAAP of a Board of Edi- 
tors appointed by the ACP. Three 
changes were made in appointments on 
account of resignation or to achieve 
wider geographical representation. The 
following Board of Editors was then 
made directly responsible to the Coun- 
cil for the journal publications of the 
ACP: representing clinical psychology: 
Emily T. Burr, Edgar A. Doll, C. M. 
Louttit, and F. L. Wells; representing 
consulting psychology: Douglas Fryer, 
Robert A. Brotemarkle, Henry C. Link, 
and Richard Paynter; representing edu- 
cational psychology: John E. Anderson, 
Frank N. Freeman, Gertrude Hildreth, 
and Percival M. Symonds; representing 
industrial psychology: Walter V. Bing- 
ham, H. E. Burtt, Donald G. Paterson, 
and Morris S. Viteles [59]. 

In this manner the new organization 
began with a journal whose policies it 
should control and whose financial needs 
its membership should support. An elas- 
tic budget, including the continuation 
of subscriptions of the ACP member- 
ship throughout the JOURNAL year of 
1937 and the initiation of subscriptions 
from the AAAP membership during 
the fiscal year 1937-1938 was provided 
by the Executive Council. Appointment 
of Warren G. Findley as Business Man- 
ager directly responsible to the Council 
was continued. At its first meeting, at- 
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tended by thirteen members, the Edi- 
torial Board unanimously elected W. V. 
Bingham as Chairman to serve for one 
year and continued the appointment of 
J. P. Symonds as Managing Editor. The 
name, JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSyY- 
CHOLOGY, was approved for one year 
with the request that the name of the 
AAAP be designated on its cover. The 
correspondence at this time brought to 
the desk of the Managing Editor many 
expressions of enthusiastic approval, 
not perhaps, so much for the value of 
its current contributions as for the 
hopes entertained that the JOURNAL 
would become an important psychologi- 
cal publication which would fill the 
needs of applied psychologists as no 
other journal had done [58 (1937); 
90; 139]. 

John E. Anderson, chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution, was charged 
with the task of drawing up the pro- 
posed constitution [4]. The debate re- 
garding its acceptance by the AAAP 
was characterized by English, the first 
Secretary, as “a critical issue [47: 
192].” Nevertheless, the Constitution 
was adopted September 5, 1938 at the 
First Annual Meeting of the AAAP at 
the University of Minnesota [49]. Ar- 
tice XI Publications, pertaining to the 
publications of the Association, specifi- 
cally provided for the publication of an 
official journal “devoted to the interests 
of applied psychology and mailed to all 
members of the Association.” Regula- 
tions were provided for governing the 
administration of the journal by a 
Board of Editors to consist of four rep- 
resentatives from each of the Sections 
of the Association, one representative 
from the Board of Affiliates, and of the 
Executive Secretary who should serve 
ex officio without vote. The Board was 
empowered to elect a chairman for a pe- 
riod of three years who should repre- 


sent the Board of Editors on the Board 
of Governors and to elect an editor and 
a business manager for fixed terms. 
Provision was made for an annual bud- 
get for the official journal and for the 
regulation of the conduct of the journal 
through a set of By-Laws to be drawn 
up by the Board of Editors. The repre- 
sentatives were to serve for four years 
with the terms so arranged that one 
member from each Section would retire 
each year. 

The first Board of Editors elected by 
the AAAP September 1938 was: repre- 
senting consulting psychology: Douglas 
Fryer, Robert A. Brotemarkle, Henry 
C. Link, and Richard Paynter; repre. 
senting clinical psychology: Edgar A. 
Doll, C. M. Louttit, Bertha M. Luckey, 
and F. L. Wells; representing educa- 
tional psychology: John E. Anderson, 
Frank N Freeman, Gertrude Hildreth, 
and Percival M. Symonds; representing 
industrial psychology: Paul S. Achilles, 
H. E. Burtt, Carroll L. Shartle, and 
Morris S. Viteles; representing Board 
of Affiliates: C. M. Louttit. Fryer was 
elected Chairman and Louttit, Secretary 
of the Board. 

At this time a change in the business 
management of the JOURNAL was made 
necessary by the resignation of W. C. 
Findley, who, owing to an appointment 
to the New York State Department of 
Education was unable to continue his 
duties connected with the JOURNAL. A 
resolution commending his very effici- 
ent handling of the JOURNAL business 
affairs was adopted by the Board of 
Editors in accepting his resignation. 
His successor was Jack W. Dunlap. J. 
P. Symonds was reappointed Managing 
Editor. It is worthy of note that the 
careful planning and execution of the 
plans pertaining to the budget kept the 
JOURNAL in sound financial condition 
and helped to establish it later as one 
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of the most lucrative publications of the 
APA to whose ownership it eventually 
passed. If the pages were few in num- 
ber and the allotments for increase 
gradual, the members could have satis- 
faction in the soundness of the Associa- 
tion’s budget as a whole. 

Immediately following the transfer 
of the JOURNAL to the AAAP, there 
were times, however, when the Business 
Manager felt concerned over the drib- 
bling income from membership fees. 
The procedure for making membership 
applications was so detailed and cum- 
bersome that a backlog of applications 
piled up more quickly than the officers 
could act upon them [48]. However, in 
the long run this was felt to be advan- 
tageous to the Association since appli- 
cants came to know that the Association 
meant to be highly selective in its ad- 
missions to membership. This proce- 
dure was later simplified [87]. 

During the years 1937-39 Findley 
was striving to increase circulation 
through subscriptions outside the mem- 
bership. However, subscriptions depend- 
ed in the main on the quality of the 
JOURNAL’S contents. One of the first ar- 
ticles to attract widespread attention and 
comment was Wellman’s “Our Chang- 
ing Concept of Intelligence [133; cf. 
100 (1938)].” Several members of the 
Association, stimulated by the article, 
exchanged a lively correspondence 
about it both privately [19] and on the 
editorial page [21; 44; 75]. Not every 
article was a bonanza, however. 

The function of the JOURNAL was 
rather broadly defined as “exists pri- 
marily to further group solidarity and 
competence of psychologists who are en- 
gaged in professional practice, rather 
than in teaching or research [17].” The 
first formal regulations for the JOURNAL 
were drawn up by the Board of Editors 
in the Fall of 1938 as a part of the Ten- 
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tative By-Laws of the Board of Editors, 
AAAP. The office of the Executive Sec- 
retary was made the clearing house for 
all official reports of professional com- 
mittees prior to publication with provi- 
sion for clearing reports of Sections, 
Board of Affiliates and Board of Editors 
directly from the secretaries or chair- 
men of those bodies. Provision was 


‘made for the publication of portraits, 


and departments were approved as then 
existing in the JOURNAL, with provision 
for changes on recommendation by the 
Editor. 

There was some demand on the 
part of the Sections for a special de- 
partment to be edited by a member of 
the Section, but this was not feasible in 
view of the limited number of pages in 
the JOURNAL. At least one of the Sec- 
tions developed its own news letter. This 
illustrates one of the editorial difficul- 
ties in the selection and solicitation of 
material for publication and in the pro- 
portionate distribution of space in re- 
lation to the various specialized inter- 
ests of the AAAP members. In Decem- 
ber 1939 the Board of Editors ruled that 
only affiliated societies be listed in the 
JOURNAL roster. 

Another incident of some interest 
pertained on the degree of responsibil- 
ity assumed by the Editorial Board and 
tested its flexibility with regard to pol- 
icy. A manuscript was received with 
caustic comments about the authors of 
a current publication. The JOURNAL 
was less than two years old and publi- 
cation of an opinion which might be 
construed as offensive in any quarter, 
or possibly expose the JOURNAL to 
claims of libel seemed questionable. The 
question was referred to the Chairman, 
and he recommended advising the au- 
thor “‘not to dull the thrust but to make 
it more gracefully [18 (1937)].” The 
author accepted the advice, but the 
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Board was prepared to stand back of 
him, if he chose not to do so. 

In the memory of many applied psy- 
chologists who were in attendance at 
the Second Annual Meeting of the 
AAAP in Columbus, Ohio, September 
5, 6, 7, 8, 1938, there will remain the 
impression that “It was a grand meet- 
ing.” The meeting was held in conjunc- 
tion with the Forty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the APA, whose published pro- 
ceedings included an account of the 
AAAP meetings [108]. A total of 1,153 
persons, of whom more than 60 per 
cent held membership in the APA, reg- 
istered with the APA, and 530 persons 
registered with the AAAP, but the 
amount of overlapping in the registra- 
tions and in the memberships was un- 
doubtedly large. Four research pro- 
grams were arranged in collaboration 
between the two organizations. At its 
annual Business Meeting the APA vot- 
ed that the AAAP be affiliated with the 
APA, thereby completing the organiza- 
tion of the AAAP. A spirit of jubila- 
tion and high hope prevailed. 

At this meeting the Board of Editors 
of the AAAP took under consideration 
an offer of the Psychological Clinic, as 
a gift from Lightner Witmer, and they 
voted to change the name of the JOUR- 
NAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY to 
“Psychotechnology and Consulting Psy- 
chology [58 (1938)].” Owing to differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to the change 
in name the Board of Editors held a 
“Membership Forum on Name of This 
JOURNAL” in ‘the November-December 
1938 issue [22]. A list of eighteen titles 
was submitted for the voting. As a re- 
sult of this ballot and by vote of the 
Board of Editors in Washington, D. C., 
November 1939, the name, JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, was adopted 
as a permanent name, and future stu- 
dents were spared the conception of the 
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practice of psychology as technology. 


WORLD CONFLICT, JOINT SERVICES 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS, AND SOME 
PHASES IN THE JOURNAL’S 
DEVELOPMENT 


Ominous forecasts of world conflict, 
already activated on European soil, in- 
truded the peaceful assemblage for the 
Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
APA at Stanford University and the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
September 4, 5, 6, 7, 1939. Among other 
transactions the Association accepted a 
report of the Committee on Displaced 
Foreign Psychologists, Barbara S. 
Burks, chairman [107]. This report 
presented the results of a survey of psy- 
chologists displaced from their positions 
and livelihood in other countries and 
seeking asylum and professional oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. The Committee rec- 
ommended that a general committee be 
established under the auspices of the 
APA and if possible with the co-opera- 
tion of the AAAP for handling matters 
of personnel, promotion of professional! 
opportunities for work, and public rela- 
tions. It was voted to establish a Com- 
mittee on Personnel, Promotion, and 
Public Relations for the purpose of co- 
ordinating services within the APA 
with services of its affiliates and of 
opening new fields and extending psy- 
chological services. Plainly these ac- 
tions indicated that no clear line of de- 
marcation existed between the functions 
of the APA and the AAAP. Thus, 
through the anticipation of joint en- 
deavors, the way was opened for effec- 
tive and harmonious expression of com- 
monly shared interests. To competent 
observers, however, organizational dis- 
unity in American psychology was be- 
coming evident [83]. 

Another report of great historical im- 
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port was accepted from Leonard Carmi- 
chael, representative to the National 
Research Council. Reporting on the an- 
nual meeting of the Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology of the National 
Research Council in Washington, April 
92, 1939, he stated, “‘.. . a good deal of 
discussion was devoted to possible con- 
tributions of the sciences of anthropol- 
ogy and psychology to the national gov- 
ernment in time of emergency. The 
willingness of the professional members 
of the Division to aid in any such work 
was transmitted to the parent body of 
the National Research Council, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, the agency 
designated by Congress to serve in this 
capacity [107: 773].” An Emergency 
Committee to prepare the profession 
for any steps that might be necessary in 
the event of a great national crisis was 
authorized and later designated by the 
Council of Directors as the Joint Emer- 
gency Committee of the American Psy- 
chological Association and the AAAP 
[87: 33-34].%° Leonard Carmichael, 
president of the APA and Horace B. 
English, president of the AAAP, were 
made ex-officio members. 
Approximately three months after 
the Stanford meeting, and for the first 
time in its history, the AAAP held an 
annual meeting independently of the 
parent body, the APA, when the Third 
Annual Meeting convened at Wardman 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 24, 25, 26, 1939. Donald G. Pater- 
son’s Presidential Address, “Applied 
Psychology Comes of Age,” gave out- 
ward expression to an inward feeling 
that the profession of applied psychol- 
ogy had attained its majority [109; cf. 


10 According to Louttit the formation of the 
Emergency Committee resulted from the recog- 
nition that “organizational disunity in Ameri- 
can psychology was working against the most 
efficient utilization of psychology in the war 
effort [83': 264].” 
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137]. Alert to signs of the approaching 
world crisis, the Board of Governors 
had authorized the Secretary, H. C. 
English, to communicate with the War 
Department with respect to the services 
of psychologists in case of war. There 
was also a Round Table on Possible Psy- 
chological Contributions in an Emer- 
gency. 

Although the hour for mobilization of 
the American Forces had not arrived, 
psychologists were beginning to mobi- 
lize their resources for service in the 
event of an emergency which thus far 
had little reality for the American 
population as a whole. August 10, 1940 
a national conference on psychologists 
and government service held at Wash- 
ington, D. C. was attended by represen- 
tatives of six psychological organiza- 
tions and chairmen of several commit- 
tees already functioning in reference to 
psychological problems and government. 
One of the recommendations growing 
out of this conference was that it be 
called the Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology. This committee acted as a 
clearing house in relation to psychologi- 
cal services and government service 
[42; 43; 87]. 

The AAAP was on its feet, but har- 
rassed by experimentation with estab- 
lishing an organization routine [51]. 
As for the organization as a whole, for 
the Board of Editors the period was 
also one of experimentation. Up to 1940 
the editorial organization had varied. 
The Editorial Committee which had 
been appointed the first year had func- 
tioned as a board of editors; a group of 
corresponding editors had been chosen 
by invitation; a gesture had been made 
toward the appointment of an editor- 
in-chief ; representatives of various spe- 
cializations within the profession had 
been chosen by recommendation of the 
Committee and upon approval] of the 
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Executive Committee; and a Board of 
Editors, representing the Board of Af- 
filiates and the Sections had been chos- 
en, thus establishing a representative 
body to administer the affairs of the As- 
sociation’s publications. The Managing 
Editor had been reappointed yearly. 
There had been one change of business 
management and there was a question 
of publication changes. During this per- 
iod the editorial office located at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, had 
twice moved to the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles during the Sum- 
mer Sessions of 1938 and 1939.'' ** At 
the 1939 Washington meeting the offer 
of The Psychological Clinic by Witmer, 
free of debts and with a valuable sub- 
scription list, was still under considera- 
tion. There was discussion of combining 
The Psychological Clinic with the JOUR- 
NAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY or of 
publishing it as a separate periodical, 
maintaining its own identity, the only 
condition on which Witmer wished to 
make the gift. So far as the life history 
of the JOURNAL was concerned this 
seemed a critical time, but the proposal 
was never carried through. 

Remote rural charm characterized the 
setting of the Forty-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the APA and the Fourth An- 


11 The editorial office was also located at tue 
University of California at Los Angeles dur- 
ing the 1941 Summer Session. To Provost J. 
Harold Williams, I owe special thanks for his 
interest in making provision for the JOURNAL 
during these years. In the summer of 1944 
Dean John Guy Fowlkes provided an office in 
the University of Wisconsin School of Journal- 
ism where pleasant and valuable relationships 
were established with members of the journal- 
ism staff. 

12 During the Spring of 1939, the Managing 
Editor was in Europe. Mrs. Ruth (Horowitz) 
Hartley managed the editorial office. Great 
credit is due for her capable assistance in 
maintaining an unbroken publication schedule. 
Resources of the Library of London School of 
Economics were genérously available for check- 
ing citations in duplicate copies of manuscripts 
sent to the Managing Editor during this peri- 
od, and for other uses. 
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nual Meeting of the AAAP held in con- 
junction at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, September 4, 5, 6, 7, 1940. Among 
other transactions the APA voted to ac- 
cept a report advocating the creation of 
a placement service and the employment 
of a full-time secretary [105: 709-710]. 
Within the AAAP significant decisions 
regarding the future conduct of the 
JOURNAL were made. At this point it is 
pertinent to mention that the Report of 
the Managing Editor, presented to the 
Board of Editors, AAAP, proposed a 
prospectus for future issues of the 
JOURNAL. These plans, subsequently car- 
ried out, proposed the publication of two 
issues in 1941 to be devoted to proceed- 
ings, reports and general articles, in ad- 
dition to the regular departments for 
news, reviews, and editorials, and four 
issues were planned around special 
topics of professional interest. The 
JOURNAL was serving a widely differen- 
tiated group of psychological consult- 
ants and a major editorial problem was 
the presentation through its pages of 
contributions which would be signifi- 
cant for all psychologists as well as for 
specialized groups. In the editorial of- 
fice the aim was that the JOURNAL 
should serve not only specific needs, but 
should be educative to the profession as 
a whole and to the public by the manner 
in which this was done. With increasing 
experience, however, some part of the 
content was planned to have interest 
appeal to the members of all the Sec- 
tions. At this meeting, J. P. Symonds 
was unanimously elected Editor of the 
JOURNAL, and the By-Laws of the Board 
of Editors automatically changed so that 
it not be required that the editor be a 
Fellow of the Association."* An increase 

13 Following the election the Editor imme- 
diately took advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented by the attendance at this meeting of a 


number of the deans of American psychologi- 
cal editorship to secure advice and counsel, the 
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in the publications budget for the JouR- 
NAL was approved. 

Men were in mufti, the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the United States Armed For- 
ces was unheard of, rationing, price and 
rent controls had not yet subjected 
Americans to changed patterns of liv- 
ing, When psychologists of the country 
assembled for their last big pre-war 


conference at Northwestern University.’ 


Nevertheless when the Forty-Ninth An- 
nual meeting of the APA, September 3, 
1,5, 6, 1941, and the Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the AAAP, September 1, 2, 3, 4, 
1941, were gathered together, grim 
thoughts of America’s participation in 
the European conflict were insistent 
[106]. The APA sponsored a Round 
Table on “The Psychologist in National 
Defense.” Brigadier General William C. 
Rose, of the United States Army, was 
an honored guest at a luncheon on Sep- 
tember 5 to discuss the services of psy- 
chologists in the Army. 

There were six papers by APA mem- 
bers at joint sessions with AAAP, and 
outwardly there was harmony in the 
ranks of psychologists, but at this meet- 
ing there were some who will remember 
issues and conferences over which there 
were differences of opinion between the 
two organizations. The Committee on 
Extension of the Functions of the Office 
of the Secretary of the APA made a re- 
port on a comprehensive survey of opin- 
ion toward such a service which in- 
dicated that it was desired by members 
of the APA, but “the Council felt that 
grave doubts remained on the probabili- 
ty of success of some of the proposals.” 
Some of the replies to the questionnaire 





original notes of which have been preserved, 
and have guided her subsequent journalistic 
endeavors, however, incomplete her fulfillment 
of their counsel may have been. To Robert M. 
Yerkes, Herbert S. Langfeld, John H. Mc- 
Geoch and Walter S. Hunter at that time and 
on other subsequent occasions, I express ap- 
preciation for the wisdom shared with me. 
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which were quoted in the report indi- 
cated that a “number of persons” 
thought the services should be per- 
formed by the AAAP [106: 853]. Fric- 
tion between academic and applied psy- 
chologists was noted in college class- 
rooms and elsewhere. The wisdom of 
founding the AAAP was questioned by 
some [84]. Nevertheless the APA voted 
approval on extending the functions of 
the Office of the Secretary for one year 
and provided a budget of two hundred 
dollars. The Committee was charged 
with responsibility for the location of a 
secretariat and for the appointment of 
a secretary, and of reporting the out- 
come of these negotiations to the Coun- 
cil before the next annual meeting. 
One question which brought out con- 
flicting interests pertained to the pur- 
chase and publication of the Journal of 
Applied Psychology. The question was 
discussed at a conference attended by 
representatives of the Council of the 
APA, and of the AAAP Board of Gov- 
ernors and Board of Editors. Those 
present were Culler, Hunter, Valentine, 
Fryer, Louttit, Rogers, and Conrad, 
Doll, Hildreth, J. P. and P. M. Symonds. 
Porter had offered to sell the Journal of 
Applied Psychology to the APA, and the 
Council thought the purchase would be 
worthwhile. It was proposed by the Rep- 
resentatives of the Council that the 
Board of Editors of AAAP take under 
consideration joint ownership of the 
Journal of Applied Psychology with the 
APA. Representatives of both associa- 
tions were agreed on the desirability of 
purchasing the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, and various proposals were 
made whereby they might co-operate, 
one suggestion being that an arrange- 
ment be worked out whereby joint oper- 
ation would prevent competition. It was 
agreed that the basic philosophy gov- 
erning the purchase should be to main- 
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tain harmony between the respective 
associations. Inasmuch as the AAAP 
was not in a position to buy the journal 
and the APA was, there evolved from 
the discussion a proposal that theAAAP 
nominate a panel of editors to be select- 
ed by the APA, and that the AAAP 
have the privilege of sharing any club 
subscription rates. Questions of the de- 
lineation of scope between the Journal 
of Applied Psychology and the JOURNAL 
OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY were less 
controversial, there being agreement 
that the Journal of Applied Psychology 
would represent the promotion of the 
technical side of applied psychology 
whereas the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY was representative of pro- 
fessional interests of AAAP. This con- 
ference closed with comments »y the 
APA representatives that these agree- 
ments represented a very important 
step in the profession and that it had 
been instrumented in the spirit of co- 
operation [127]. 

The proposal of joint ownership of 
the Journal of Applied Psychology and 
its relation to the JOURNAL OF CON- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY might have effect- 
ed the development of the latter had 
the Board of Editors not already re- 
ceived from the Business Manager a 
statement that the JoURNAL was in a 
sound financial condition with a recom- 
mendation, which was approved, for an 
increase in the publication budget to 
$1,125 and increase in the number of 
pages from 48 to 56. The Board also 
voted to reconstitute group subscrip- 
tions for the affiliated societies. 

The Editor’s report made note of the 
appointment as Associate Editors of 
Harold E. Burt, Harold E. Jones, Ar- 
thur W. Kornhauser, Bertha M. Luckey, 
Carl C. Rogers, Goodwin Watson, and 
F. L. Wells, and commented on the ef- 
fectiveness of the new editorial organi- 


zation. From the beginning those who 
were invited to serve as Associate Edi- 
tors of the JOURNAL participated active- 
ly in the evaluation of manuscripts and 
in an advisory capacity in the planning 
of special numbers, in the identification 
of noteworthy potential contributors, in 
regard to relationships with authors, 
publication details, and many other mat- 
ters. So far as possible the Editor 
shared with them or sought their coun- 
sel in all matters affecting the welfare 
of the JOURNAL, and recommendations 
made to the Board or elsewhere in re- 
gard to the JOURNAL were representa- 
tive of a concensus of the entire edi- 
torial staff. 

Sometime in the Spring of 1941 Ed- 
gar A. Doll transmitted to the Emer- 
gency Committee a “proposal for a pre- 
liminary conference by psychologists to 
consider a comprehensive program for 
co-ordinating psychological service for 
the national welfare [24: 619].” One 
would like to know something of the 
thinking that preceded this proposal 
and how and when the decision was ar- 
rived at; with whom it was discussed, 
and what was envisioned by it. Out of 
this suggestion were to grow the ways 
and means of implementing an organi- 
zational structure based on the fusion 
of scientific and professional interests.” 
No longer would the critics of psychol- 
ogy—including its own most loyal and 
veteran members—complain that psy- 
chologists should put their house in or- 
der [137]. But the magnitude of the 
task growing out of Doll’s proposal 
would take time, and the course of 
events connected with the world con- 
flict would heighten the tempo of its en- 

eavors. 

Editors of the JOURNAL were working 

14 Louttit attributes the roots of the pro- 
posal for a reconstituted APA to conditions 


existing within the Association in the middle 
Thirties [83]. 
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on a plan, originally suggested by P. M. 
Symonds, to devote a special number to 
a symposium on Psychological Service 
in National Defense. The planning be- 
gan over a year in advance of the pub- 
lication. Robert M. Yerkes, Walter V. 
Bingham, Walter R. Miles, Karl M. Dal- 
lenbach each contributed valuable sug- 
gestions during the planning stages as 


well as participated through their au- ‘ 


thorship in making this an issue whose 
publication elicited commendation as a 
valuable service from the National Re- 
search Council [88: 11]. At this time 
all of the contributors had some impor- 
tant assignment connected either direct- 
ly or indirectly with the war situation. 
In Washington the Emergency Commit- 
tee had set up a Subcommittee on the 
Listing of Personnel in Psychology 
[28], later to be known as the Office of 
Psychological Personnel [30; 92], and 
the National Resources Planning Board 
and the United States Civil Service 
Planning Commission jointly had estab- 
lished the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel [36]. The 
former served as a clearing house of in- 
formation for psychologists throughout 
the country; the latter had as its pri- 
mary function “the conservation and 
utilization of scientifically and techni- 
cally trained personnel in all fields in 
connection with the national defense 
program [29]. 


AMALGAMATION OF THE APA AND THE 
AAAP, RECONSTITUTION OF THE 
APA, AND CHANGES IN THE 
JOURNAL’S FUNCTION 


In times of great national crises the 
need for leadership and for the conser- 
vation and utilization of national re- 
sources is of primary importance. In 
the history of psychology Robert M. 
Yerkes will stand out as a central figure 
who served his country and his profes- 
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sion as a great leader... Through his far- 
seeing vision and under his skillful 
guidance the services of psychologists 
in the United States were effectively 
utilized in connection with two world 
wars [141; 142] and an amalgamation 
of scientific and professional interests 
in American psychology was achieved 
by the promotion of an organizational 
design and an operational procedure re- 
quired for peacetime endeavors. 

In May 1942, Yerkes, in consequence 
of the proposal made by Doll the year 
previously and subsequent discussions, 
recommended and.the Emergency Com- 
mittee voted that “the Emergency Com- 
mittee regards long-range planning for 
the advancement of the profession as 
one of its fundamental problems, and 
designates that Yerkes and a group of 
five or six psychologists to be selected 
by him as a group to prepare a report 
on long-range as well as emergency 
powers to be submitted to the Emer- 
gency Committee at a special session 
[24: 619].” Edwin G. Boring, Alice I. 
Bryan, Edgar A. Doll, Richard M. El- 
liott, Ernest R. Hilgard, Calvin P. 
Stone, and Robert M. Yerkes constitut- 
ed this committee which was known as 
the Subcommittee on Survey and Plan- 
ning [122]. By invitation of the admin- 
istration of The Training School the 
Subcommittee met at Vineland, New 
Jersey for a conference June 14-20, 
1942. 

Ensuing from this conference was a 
particular recommendation that support 
of the Office of Psychological Personnel 
be increased and its potentialities for 
usefu'ness further developed. Confront- 
ed with the problem of how to unify 
American psychology so that “a close 
relationship would exist between psy- 
chology as science and as practice,” the 
proposal was also made that “a suitably 
located national center be established as 
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general headquarters to house an orga- 
nization which shall serve alike the in- 
terests of national psychological societ- 
ies and their members.” The proposal 
was made that this organization be des- 
ignated and incorporated as an Ameri- 
can institute of psychology, governed 
and supported by the national societies. 
A plan of organization was outlined and 
the Subcommittee suggested “that plans 
be considered for a convention of duly 
appointed delegates from the several 
national societies to discuss and act on 
this proposal for an American insti- 
tute.” It was further proposed that the 
delegates be selected in September 1942 
and a plan be presented to the societies 
in September 1943, if possible, for gen- 
eral approval. Immediate publication of 
the First Report [24] helped to acquaint 
psychologists with the proposals. A sup- 
plement [27] published soon thereafter 
emphasized that the Subcommittee did 
not support or recommend any particu- 
lar plan or design of organization, thus 
leaving it to the societies to acquaint 
themselves with the alternatives and 
through their delegates work out a plan 
acceptable to all. 

When active participation of the 
United States in the world conflict was 
precipitated by the startling events of 
December 7, 1941, psychologists like 
other civilians were unable to predict 
the restrictions on wartime travel which 
ensued. Plans were made by the APA 
for a program celebrating at Harvard 
University the Centenary of the Birth 
of William James and the Semicente- 
nary of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. The meeting was planned to 
be held in September 1942 in conjunc- 
tion with the AAAP and other societies. 
In consequence, however, of a request 
from the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion these plans were cancelled. A “skel- 
eton” meeting of the Council of Direc- 
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tors, other officers and Members of the 
APA living within the immediate enyj. 
rons was held at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, September 3, 1942, and 
on the following day and in the same 
place a similiar meeting was held by the 
AAAP, whose program for its Sixth An. 
nual Meeting was likewise restricted 
[101; 88]. On September 3, 1942, a 
business meeting of the Sections and 
the Boards of the AAAP, and also joint 
meetings with the APA and the Emer- 
gency Committee were held, at this first 
of tne wartime meetings of these asso- 
ciations. The relations of the Office of 
Psychological Personnel to psychologi- 
cal organizations was discussed in a 
joint meeting of the Council of Diree- 
tors of the APA and the Board of Di- 
rectors of the AAAP and the Emer. 
gency Committee. In consequence of 
this discussion the AAAP authorized 
$1,000 for the year 1943 in support of 
the office. It was also voted by the 
AAAP to extend the services of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary as a consultant to the 
Office of Psychological Personnel. 

In the Report of the Chairman of the 
Division of Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy to the APA note was made of the 
work of the Emergency Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Karl M. Dal- 


lenbach “in providing a central clear- | 


ing house for information and for effec- 
tive action in the present crucial period 
[101: 741].” The Committee on Exten- 
sion of the Functions of the Secretary’s 
Office (of the APA) reported that the 
Emergency Committee in Psychology 
had requested the Council of Directors 
to create an Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel. The Council unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution creating this office and 
the position of assistant secretary to be 
known as the Executive Director of the 
Office of Psychological Personnel. Steu- 
art Henderson Britt was appointed di- 
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rector. At that time the proposal was 
to continue this office under the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council, and the 
Council voted $6,250 for the year 1942. 
An extended secretariat was not recom- 
mended at that time. 


In relation to the publications of these 
two associations, the APA voted in fa- 
yor of negotiating for the purchase of 
the Journal of Applied Psychology. The 
AAAP adopted a publications budget of 
$2125 for the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY and John G. Darley was 
elected as Business Manager. At this 
meeting a decision was made to discon- 
tinue the group subscription plan and 
to recommend that the Board of Affili- 
ates work out a more effective plan for 
group subscription. 

From the trend of events in the year’s 
interval between the 1941 Evanston 
meeting and the 1942 New York City 
meeting the activities of the APA and 
th AAAP seemed to have taken a 
marked turn toward greater cooperation 
and support of activities in which the 
two societies shared a common interest. 
Sobered by the war and stimulated by 
the peacetime tasks ahead, the idea of 
unity was taking on new meaning. 

The September 1942 meetings had 
demonstrated the willingness of the two 
associations to work together. The 
Emergency Committee having delegated 
to the Subcommittee on Survey and 
Planning the responsibility for making 
preliminary arrangements for a conven- 
tion to be attended by delegates repre- 
senting the various interested societies, 
plans were now inaugurated for an In- 
tersociety Constitutional Convention 
[25]. Nine national organizations of 
psychologists were invited to send rep- 
resentatives to the Convention meeting 
[26]. The Convention was held in New 
York City, Saturday to Monday, May 
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29-31, 1943 [8; 35]. The following 
delegates attended as representatives of 
their respective societies: American 
Psychological Association: John E. An- 
derson, Leonard Carmichael, Clark L. 
Hull (Alternate for John F. Dashiell), 
Calvin P. Stone, Robert M. Yerkes; 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology: Paul S. Achilles, Steuart Hen- 
derson Britt, Alice 1. Bryan, Edgar A. 
Doll, Arthur W. Kornhauser; Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues: Gordon W. Allport, Gardner 
Murphy, Theodore Newcomb; Psycho- 
metric Society: Harold A. Edgerton, 
Irving Lorge, M. W. Richardson, P. J. 
Roulon, (Alternate for Paul A. Horst) ; 
National Institute of Psychology: Er- 
nest R. Hilgard; National Council of 
Women Psychologists: Florence L. 
Goodenough, Gladys ©. Schwesinger; 
Department of Psychology, American 
Teachers Association: Herman G. Can- 
ady; Section I, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science: H. E. 
Garrett, Edna Heidbreder. 

Anderson [3: 585] has described the 
opening of the meeting: 

Robert M. Yerkes, Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Surveying and Planning, opened the 
Convention as temporary chairman. In his 
opening address he described the rapid trans- 
formation of the physical environment by dis- 
covery, invention and engineering skill, and 
stressed mastery of the social environment and 
the development of human engineering as our 
present task. The world crisis has created a 
unique opportunity for wisely planned and 
well directed professional activities. In the 
world that is to be, psychology will play a sig- 
nificant role if psychologists can only unite 
in making their visions realities. 

Permanent officers of the Convention 
were elected as follows: Edwin G. Bor- 
ing, chairman, Ernest R. Hilgard, vice- 
chairman, Alice I. Bryan, secretary, and 
Edna Heidbreder, vice-secretary. Of 
this meeting Hilgard [71: 623-624] re 
ported: 
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While nearly all the Delegates were initially 

in favor of some,sort of communalization of 
psychological effort in America, there was at 
first a considerable divergence of views. 
As the discussion advanced, the Delegates 
came gradually into substantial agreement, 
finding that a loose: federation would not ac- 
complish their purposes. . . It presently be- 
came obvious to the Convention that the new 
society must combine the functions and the 
atmospheres of the American Psychological 
Association and the American Association for 
Applied Psychology, leaving room for the in- 
clusion of the Psychqmetric Society and the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues. It did not appear that the other so- 
cieties would find it practicable to be included 
within the new society except by affiliation. . . 
The Convention was ultimately forced to the 
conclusion that this new society could be re- 
alized only by a reconstitution of the present 
structure of the APA in such a way that it 
include within its expanded structure the 
functional interests and professional atmos- 
phere of the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology. . The Convention in ses- 
sion prepared a set of By-Laws and made 
many recommendations concerning them. It 
then appointed a Continuation Committee to 
redraft the By-Laws. 


The members of the Continuation 
Committee were: E, R. Hilgard, chair- 
man, Alice I. Bryan, Secretary, Gordon 
W. Allport, John E. Anderson, Edwin 
G. Boring, and Edgar A. Doll. The Con- 
tinuation Committee subjected the pro- 
posals to detailed criticism by its own 
members and by the Convention dele- 
gates. Later at a meeting of the Con- 
tinuation Committee at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, August 7, 8, 
1943, the Committee agreed upon a re- 
vised formulation of the proposed By- 
Laws for presentation to the constitu- 
ent societies [3]. 


Restrictions::on .civilian transporta- 
tion during wartime continued. The 
Fifty-first Annual Business Meeting of 
the APA and the Seventh Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting of the'AAAP were held at 
Northwestern University in September, 


1943. 

On September 1 and 2, 1943 the reyj- 
sion of the proposed By-Laws prepared 
by the Committee on Constitutional Re 
vision were discussed by the Council of 
Directors of the APA and the Board of 
Governors of the AAAP and then trans- 
mitted to the business meetings of each 
association. Both associations approved 
the By-Laws in principle and authorized 
this transmission to the membership of 
their respective societies. The next step 
was the establishment of a joint Consti- 
tution Committee by the two societies. 
The members of the Joint Constitution- 
al Committee were, for the APA: John 
E. Anderson, Willard L. Valentine, and 
Ernest R. Hilgard, chairman; for the 
AAAP: Alice I. Bryan, C. W. Louttit, 
secretary, Joint Constitutional Commit- 
tee, and Sidney L. Pressey [3; 35]. 

The question of the relation of the 
APA to the AAAP in the editorial man- 
agement of the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology had been agreed upon, and the 
Journal of Applied Psychology had been 
purchased by the APA in December 
1942. Donald G. Paterson was elected 
Editor. The AAAP Board of Editors 
adopted and the Board of Governors ap- 
proved a publications budget of $2,000. 
Jerry W. Carter was elected Business 
Manager, succeeding John G. Darley 
[35]. 

Up to this time only a small propor- 
tion of the memberships of the APA 
and the AAAP had participated direct- 
ly in the thinking and planning from 
which had developed the proposed amal- 
gamation of the two societies and the 
proposed reconstitution of the APA 
[83]. This situation was met by publi- 
cation in November 1943 of the recom- 
mendations of the Intersociety Constitu- 
tional Convention as proposed by the 
Joint Constitutional Committee and by 
the Continuation Committee: of the 
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“By-Laws Appropriate to a Reconsti- 
tuted American Psychological Associa- 
tion”; and of a “Sample Blank for Sur- 
vey of Opinion on the Proposed By- 
Laws [131].” The blanks were circu- 
lated later by mail. In January 1944 
Willard and Valentine published a chart 
showing the schema for the proposed 
organization [130]. Members of the re- 


spective societies were encouraged to’ 


study and discuss the proposed plans; 
the Executive Secretary of the AAAP 
attended a number of loce!] meetings to 
discuss the proposals [33; 83]. Not 
everyone was in agreement with the 
plans [10; 12; 113] or convinced that 
the proposed amalgamation was desir- 
able [1; 10; 5]. 

On February 26 and 27, 1944 the 
Joint Committee of the APA and the 
AAAP met at Ohio State University to 
consider the results of the survey blanks 
and to rewrite the proposed By-Laws in 
the light of the suggestions or modifica- 
tions proposed [2; 33]. The Committee 
had available some 3,500 replies to 
some 6,000 blanks and the results of 
some 3,200 had been tabulated. Charter 
divisions for the reconstituted APA were 
agreed upon in the light of the criti- 
cisms received. The Committee endeav- 
ored to remedy the defects by rewriting, 
reorganizing and renumbering the en- 
abling By-Laws, and by including pro- 
vision for setting up a Committee on 
Reorganization to function during the 
transitional year. The revised By-Laws 
and blanks for an advisory mail ballot 
were then mailed to the memberships 
of the APA [2] and the AAAP [33] by 
the respective societies. 

The returns on the advisory ballot to 
amend the APA By-Laws indicated that 
85 per cent of the votes cast by the APA 
membership favored action on the 
Amendment at the 1944 meeting and 
that 81 per cent of the votes cast by the 
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AAAP membership favored the Amend- 
ment and 77 per cent favored action at 
the 1944 meeting [103; 33]. The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the AAAP 
published an article in the JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, July 1944, 
entitled, “Toward Unification in Psy- 
chology,” in which were reviewed the 
developments leading to the need for 
a unified organization of psychologists, 
the proposals to consolidate the various 
national associations, the steps which 
had been taken toward reconstituting 
the APA, the criticisms against the pro- 
posals, and some of the problems which 
would have to be worked out in relation 
to the representation of regional, state 
and local groups in the proposed recon- 
stitutituted society [115]. The article 
urged the membership of the AAAP to 
familiarize themselves with the propo- 
sitions under consideration, and pre- 
sented reasons for the urgent need for 
unification. 

When the Fifty-second Annual Meet- 
ing of the APA and the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the AAAP convened in con- 
junction at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio, September 11-12, 1944 the out- 
standing business of the respective so- 
cieties was to take action preliminary 
to completing the amalgamation of the 
two societies [103; 33]. The AAAP 
voted unanimously in favor of the steps 
necessary to effect the amalgamation. 
Following this meeting the APA held 
a business meeting. Legislation enz- 
bling it to function during the forth- 
coming transitional year was adopted, 
after which there was unanimous adop- 
tion of the new set of By-Laws to be- 
come effective at the next annual meet- 
ing. Thus after a series of three succes- 
sive annual business meetings necessar- 
ily reduced by wartime restrictions to 
token proportions, the two associations 
were ready to join forces in common en- 
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deavor. The Presidential Address of 
Albert T. Poffenberger which was read 
for him by Carl R. Rogers, the newly 
elected president, at the AAAP annual 
meeting was entitled, “Psychology: 
Academic and Professional [114: 2].” 
He expressed approval of union in these 
words: 

Almost exactly ten years ago today, in a presi- 
dential address to the American Psychological 
Association, I urged a broadening of that asso- 
ciation’s platform to include psychology as a 
profession as well as a science, for I felt then 
as I do now that each must grow as the other 
grows. Today I urge that they join forces 
after a few years of relatively independent 
growth. It is a debatable question whether in- 
dependent expansion during this period has or 
has not given the greater strength. Persons 
who have the welfare of psychology at heart 
stand on both sides of the question. But how- 
ever that may be, fusion seems the surest way 
to be prepared to meet what lies ahead in the 
post-war period. There is no better way to 
guarantee the mutual support of science and 
profession than to make them one and keep 
them one. 

At this historic meeting the APA 
voted an appropriation of $10,000 for 
the support of the Office of Psychologi- 
cal Personnel and an assessment of two 
dollars to Members and Associates to 
assist in financing the office. 

At this point of fusion between the 
two associations, the question of estab- 
lishing an official journal became para- 
mount; the question of the future of the 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
remained unsettled. The APA voted 
that the incoming president in consul- 
tation with the new president of the 
AAAP appoint “a small liaison Com- 
mittee on Official Journal to work with 
a committee of the AAAP to formulate 
recommendations affecting the present 
practices of the APA to the Board of 
Editors at a meeting not later than Feb- 
ruary, 1945.” The Board of Editors of 
the AAAP held a meeting at which the 
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future of the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY was discussed. At this 
meeting the Editor of the JOURNAL read 
a report in which she stated: 


As in the past the main emphasis of the 
JOURNAL has continued to be focused on the 
interpretation and the advancement of stand- 
ards of professional service. This point is 
of particular interest at this time inasmuch 
as an important question for consideration by 
the Association at this annual meeting is the 
advisability of a new organizational structure, 
including a decision regarding the future of 
the JOURNAL. In an article entitled, “Toward 
Unification in Psychology,” (July-August, 
1944) Poffenberger and Bryan have outlined 
the proposed reorganized structure. In evalu- 
ating the functions which the JOURNAL OF Con- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY has served as the official 
organ of the Association and in making recom- 
mendations as to whether the JOURNAL should 
continue to serve the professional interests of 
the new organization it is important to keep 
in mind that the past year’s editorial ac- 
tivities have continued to advance profes- 
sional standards and to interpret the opera- 
tional procedures of psychologists, and that 
this function differentiates the JOURNAL from 
any other psychological periodical. Attention 
is called to the 1944 Report of the Auditing 
Committee in which the income from sales and 
nonmember subscriptions to the JOURNAL is 
shown to be $1,115.10 and publication costs 
$1,589.40. Thus the JOURNAL which was 
launched eight years ago with cautious finan- 
cial planning and without any advertising and 
no vigorous efforts to extend circulation has 
become almost self-supporting and is a poten- 
tial source of revenue to the association pub- 
lishing it [383: 25]. 

Following further discussion the 
Board passed the following motion: 
“That the Board of Editors recommend 
that the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY or some journal of similar 
type be continued in the new national 
organization.” 

Up to this time, it will be remem- 
bered the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsyY- 
CHOLOGY had presented a professional 
point of view; it had been founded for 
this purpose and it had served as a rec- 
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ord for the transactions of an associa- 
tion with applied interests; its financial 
support had come from the membership 
dues to this association. Continuance of 
its publication hinged on the provision 
of funds for its maintenance and on the 
degree to which it could be judged as 
having served and as being able to con- 
tinue to serve in the future a sufficient- 


ly large group of psychologists in ap-: 


plied service. The recommendations to 
be made by the Committee on publica- 
tions would have to answer these two 
questions. 

It may be of interest to note here 
some facts pertinent to the history of 
the JOURNAL during the years subse- 
quent to the appointment of its first 
editors. Mention has already been made 
of the practice which was first initiated 
in November 1941 of devoting a consid- 
erable proportion of the space alloted to 
original articles to the discussion of 
topics considered to be of outstanding 
current interest. The first of these was 
a group of papers on counseling and 
therapy. Although it may not have been 
generally known at the time, two papers 
in this number—Dorothy W. Baruch’s 
“Therapeutic Procedures as a Part of 
the Educative Process,” and Carl R. 
Rogers’ “The Processes of Therapy”— 
elicited widespread interest [16; 118]. 
For Baruch’s article there was a large 
demand for reprints. It is customary 
for authors to receive or to purchase 
moderate quantities of reprints of sig- 
nificant articles. In the case of a young 
journal like the JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PSYCHOLOGY, reprint orders, it de- 
veloped, were to play a significant part 
in making it known and in establishing 
it as an authoritative psychological pub- 
lication. In the case of Baruch’s paper, 
there was received, in addition to an ap- 
preciable order from the author, an or- 
der for fifteen hundred reprints, pur- 
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chased through private resources and 
distributed by the New York State Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. The Child 
Study Association received permission 
to reprint the article in its entirety, and 
small orders for reprints or for copies 
of the JOURNAL poured in from many 
sources, including teachers, librarians, 
and government officials. In the little 
JOURNAL office at the time this wide- 
spread interest had the effect of an ava- 
lanche. Later on orders for a thousand 
or more reprints for a single paper be- 
came commonplace, and during the war, 
on account of shortages and limitations 
produced by war conditions, orders 
amounting to as many as twenty thou- 
sand reprints of a single contribution 
had to be refused; or, when it was re- 
quested, permission to reprint elsewhere 
was given. One cannot examine a list of 
published papers and the identity of the 
persons requesting permission to re- 
print without being impressed by the 
scope of the service rendered by re-pub- 
lication ,and the implications suggested 
for the future applications of psychol- 
ogy. Owing to space limitations, the list 
is omitted. 

Whenever a significant paper useful 
to industry was published, large orders 
were the rule. In the case of Douglas 
McGregor’s “Conditions of Effective 
Leadership in the Industrial Organiza- 
tion,”” many requests to reprint the ar- 
ticle were granted by the author and 
the JOURNAL [89]. This article as well 
as others which might be mentioned 
found popularity both with industrial 
leaders and for use with students. The 
interest in articles having a bearing on 
the applications of psychology in indus- 
try has been so great, as shown both by 
the reprint orders and the correspond- 
ence in the JOURNAL file, that the de- 
mand for psychological service to in- 
dustrial organizations, it would appear, 
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is far in excess of the supply. If true, 
this observation raises the question 
whether psychological training centers 
are fully cognizant of this need. 

However, interest in the JOURNAL as 
shown by the reprint orders and re- 
quests for permission to quote was by 
no means confined to industry. Attempt- 
ing to serve, as it did in the beginning, 
the Sections of Clinical, Consulting, Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Psychology, as 
the AAAP was set up at that time, the 
editorial aim, which was never fully 
lived up to, was to distribute the space 
fairly proportionately to these interests 
in the organization. While this spread 
rather thinly the space devoted to a par- 
ticular field or resulted in overemphasis 
in some field because the workers in 
that field appear to be more productive 
in writing, this practice nevertheless 
seems to have been helpful in unifying 
the profession and consolidating the in- 
terests of the members of the associa- 
tion. Publications of reports such as the 
Report by the Subcommittee on Gradu- 
ate Internship Training in Psychology 
[121], or of the Report on the Func- 
tions, Training and Employment Oppor- 
tunities of School Psychologists [65], 
received wide distribution through re- 
prints. By means of these reports and 
others the JOURNAL thus served as an 
educational medium both to the Associ- 
ation and to other professions. To this 
wide distribution of reprints can be at- 
tributed in part the rapidity with which 
the JOURNAL thus came personally to 
the attention of many persons in many 
places. 

On the basis of favorable comment 
and apparent interest in the topic of 
therapeutic procedures, other symposia 
were published. A list of these sym- 

‘°T was aware that the subject of therapy, 
and the wisdom of discussing it in a psycho- 


logieal journal, was at that time looked upon 
skeptically by some psychologists. 


posia between the years 1940-1946 is to 
some degree a guide to the interests of 
applied psychologists in the era in which 


they were published. 


SUBJECTs OF SYMPOSIA PUBLISHED IN THE 


JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
1940-1946 
Subject 
Therapy and Counseling 
Psychological Service in Col- 
lege 
Certification and Licensing 
Market Problems and Mar- 
ket Research 
Psychological Service in Na- 
tional Defense 
New Fields for Psychologists 
The School Psychologist 
The Rorschach Method 
Service of Women Psycholo- 
gists to the War 
Application of Psychology 
in Industry I 
Application of Psychology 
is Industry II 
Problems of Child Care in 
Wartime 
Psychologists’ Functions in 
Hospitals 
Psychology in World 
Reconstruction 
Significant Developments in 
Psychology During the 
War 
Applications of Psychology 
in Industry 


Internship and Externship 
Programs 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Date of Publication 


September, 1940 


November, 1940 
March, 1941 


July, 1941 
September, 1941! 
March, 1942 
July, 1942 
March, 1943 
November, 1943 
March, 1944 
May, 1944 
July, 1944 
September, 1944 


Janue2 


March, 1946 
May, 1946 


July, 1946 


Symposia also served the purpose of 


securing outstanding contributors to the 
JOURNAL. From the outset of the JOUR- 
NAL’s publication there had been no dif- 
iculty in securing by invitation papers 
from notable authors, but the reluctance 


of established writers to contribute 
voluntarily to a relatively unknown pe- 
riodical with an uncertain future and a 
smali circulation was a problem to be 
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reckoned with. The Correspondents to 
the JOURNAL, the Corresponding Edi- 
tors, the Editorial Committee, the Board 
of Editors, had in turn given assistance 
and clues in securing original contribu- 
tions; Moreover papers heard at meet- 
ings, announced in printed programs, 
commented on in daily newspapers or 
elsewhere, and other sources were used 
in the effort to find papers suitable for 
publication in the JOURNAL. Inviting an 
author to contribute a paper imposes the 
danger of committing the Editor to ac- 
ceptance of the paper regardless of its 
merit, and this is a factor which has to 
be taken into consideration at the time 
the invitation is issued. However, the 
introduction of the practice of inviting a 
group of authors to contribute to a sym- 
posium became, as time went on, an ex- 
cellent way to secure authors who could 
write with clarity and authority. To dis- 
cuss detailed problems connected with 
m@ this would require too much digression 
from the main purpose of this paper. 
The standards by which a manuscript 
was judged to be acceptable for publi- 
cation might be a useful contribution to 
journalism in psychology, but digression 
to this subject would go too far beyond 
the limits of this paper. Manuscripts 
were evaluated by one or more editors 
and each editor judged the paper by his 
own criteria. As time went on and vol- 
untary contributions became more plen- 
tiful there was less tendency to accept 
papers requiring extensive revision. 
Early in 1945 the question of the fu- 
ture of the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY was still uncertain. The 
JOURNAL had escaped the danger, once 
imposed on it, of losing its original 
identity ; it had been spared the destiny 
of a marriage in name only, it had 
weathered competition with a strong op- 
ponent; now, in view of the decision of 
the reconstituted APA to establish a 
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central office and to develop an official 
journal, the JOURNAL faced the supreme 
test of standing on its own strength as 
a professional publication stripped of 
its function as a repository for official 
transactions and without the support of 
membership dues if it could not make 
its own way. The Committee on Official 
Journal of the APA held a meeting at 


the University of Pennsylvania, Febru- 


ary 16, 1945. At this meeting the de- 
cision was made to establish a new of- 
ficial journal to serve the reconstituted 
APA and to be known as The American 
Psychologist, with a subtitle, The Pro- 
fessional Journal of the American Psy- 
chological Association. The disposition 
of the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSY- 
CHOLOGY was referred to the Board of 
Editors of the AAAP with the recom- 
mendation that the Board of Editors 
“might well consider a possible area and 
function for this journal at its February 
1945 meeting [104: 722].” In conse- 
quence, the following recommendations 
by the Board of Editors of the AAAP 
were approved by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the AAAP and subsequently ac- 
cepted by the Board of Directors of the 
APA at its Fifty-third Annual Meet- 
ing at Northwestern University, Sep- 
tember 6, 7, 8, 9, 1945: 

1. That the present JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PSYCHOLOGY be continued, minus the offi- 
cial house-organ function, through the volume 
year, 1946. 

2. That the APA take under consideration 
the matter of continuing the JOURNAL OF CON- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY after the volume year 
1946 in whatever form may best meet the 
needs for a publication medium in the prac- 
tice of psychology as distinguished from psy- 
chological research in clinical, educational, and 
industrial fields; and 

8. That the present Editor and the Busi- 
ness Manager be reappointed for the 1946 vol- 
ume. . 

Final steps in the reconstitution of the 
APA and the dissolution of the AAAP 
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took place at an impressive meeting held 
under wartime conditions at Northwest- 
ern University, September 6, 1945 
[104]. The following members of the 
Council of Directors were present: Ed- 
win R. Guthrie, president, Willard C. 
Olson, secretary, Willard L. Valentine, 
treasurer, and Donald Q. Marquis, Rob- 
ert H. Seashore, Dael L. Wolfle. Present 
also were all elected Board of Directors, 
who had been invited to sit in joint ses- 
sion until the transition to the new re- 
organization: Henry E. Garrett, the in- 
coming president, Carl Rogers, the pres- 
ident-elect, John F. Dashiell, Richard 
M. Elliott, William A. Hunt. At the 
conclusion of the necessary transactions 
of the retiring Council of Directors, the 
new Board of Directors took their places 
and proceeded with the official business. 
After all business matters had been act- 
ed upon the Board of Directors unani- 
mously adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 


RESOLVED: that the Board of Governors 
of the AAAP, the retiring Council and new 
Board of Directors of the APA express to Dr. 
R. M. Yerkes their appreciation of his initia- 
tive, vision, and persistent constructive en- 
deavor to bring about at this highly opportune 
time the merger of the various psychological 
organizations previously existing into a new 
structure of new and great potentialities for 
the development of the future of our Science 
[104: 713]. 


Three months after its reconstitution 
the APA, by direction of the Board of 
Directors, called a Special Business 
Meeting at Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, December 29, 1945 [91]. Among 
the transactions of special pertinence to 
the history of the JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PSYCHOLOGY, the Board voted to ac- 
cept a report of the Committee on Pub- 
lications in which the Committee recom- 
mended “that the JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PSYCHOLOGY be continued, and that 
the incoming editor (the present edi- 
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tor’s term of office expires at the end of 
1946) be requested to place primary em. 
phasis upon clinical psychology, guid. 
ance and counseling. It further recom. 
mends that the editor of the Journal of 
Applied Psychology be requested to 
place primary emphasis upon industria] 
and business psychology, and to confer 
with the incoming editor of the JOURNA, 
OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY and the ed. 
itor of Applied Psychology Monographs 
to insure that the whole field of the ap- 
plications of psychology is adequately 
covered by these journals [94: 39].” 

By this action the JOURNAL OF Con- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY became one of ten 
psychological periodicals owned and 
controlled by the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. In the future it would 
undergo a marked change in its edito- 
rial policy and it would be financially 
supported by individual subscriptions of 
the membership of the APA and others 
outside the Association. To the member- 
ship it would be available at club rates 
as provided by vote of the Association. 
As this change is being made it is ob- 
served by the retiring Editor that no 
specific provision is made to encompass 
contributions to psychology concerned 
primarily with therapy, as distinct from 
guidance or other clinical procedures. 
There is a substantial competent mem- 
bership in the Association whose inter- 
ests are specialized in this direction. Up 
to this time their efforts in finding a 
medium of publeation representative of 
their interests has not received special 
encouragement.** It is to be hoped that 
as the profession advances in knowledge 
and understanding means will be found 
for providing publication media as they 
are needed. 


16 Carl R. Rogers made a tentative prop 
to the Joint Meeting of the Board of tors 
and the Committee on Publications of the APA 
September 7, 1946 that a journal devoted t 
therapy be established, [23]. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has attempted to trace the 
history of the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PsYCHOLOGY during the first decade of 
its existence, and to relate its growth 
and development to changes within 
three psychological associations which 
have successively owned and controlled 
itt The JOURNAL was founded in re- 
sponse to the needs of the membership 
of the Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists to establish an official jour- 
nal primarily for the purpose of record- 
ing the Association’s official transac- 
tions. When the American Association 
for Applied Psychology was organized 
as a national association of affiliated 
societies the JOURNAL was transferred 
with other properties of the ACP to the 
membership of the AAAP. The transfer 
was made with the proviso that the 
JOURNAL become the “official organ” 
and be supported by the membership of 
the new organization. Editorial reor- 
ganizations occurred in response to 
needs within the national association 
for representation of specialized inter- 
ests of the membership. At that time the 
JOURNAL’S scope encompassed the pro- 
fessional interests of all fields of applied 
psychology. The AAAP financed and 
controlled the policies of the JOURNAL 
until 1945 when an amalgamation was 
effected between the APA and the 
AAAP, and a reconstitution of the 
APA occurred. Ownership and control 
of the JOURNAL then passed to the 
membership of the reconstituted APA. 
A decision was made by the APA to 
continue the JOURNAL minus its func- 
tion as a “house organ,” to finance it 
through club subscriptions and to define 
and restrict its scope to clinical psychol- 
ogy, guidance and counseling, beginning 
with the 1947 volume. 


During the first ten years of its his- 
tory the JOURNAL has served as a valu- 
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able repository for official transactions, 
having within its pages an unbroken se- 
quence of proceedings of nine annual 
meetings of the AAAP as well as other 
important official reports. This repre- 
sents progress in the journalism of the 
psychological profession. 

In this issue is published a ten-year 
cumulative index which constitutes a 


useful guide to the literature of applied 


psychology. 

The JOURNAL has also contributed to 
the achievement of unity within psy- 
chology through the dissemination of 
news which encouraged participation of 
psychologists in organizations and pre- 
vented isolationism which often accom- 
panies specialization in a profession. It 
has helped to strengthen the relation- 
ship between psychology and allied pro- 
fessions by furthering the highest pro- 
fessional ideals in psychology.*’ 
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BOOK REVIEW 


RORSCHACH’S TEST. I. BASIC PROCES- 
SES. II. A VARIETY OF PERSONALITY 
PICTURES. By Samuel J. Beck. New York: 


Grune & Stratton. I: pp. xitt + 223; 1944. 


Il: pp. rit + 402; 1945. 
These two volumes are a revised and enlarged 
edition of Beck’s Introduction to the Ror- 
schach Method of 1937. They constitute a very 
good manual for the use of beginners. The 
title, Rorschach’s Test, apparently has been 
chosen advisedly. Beck decided to follow Ror- 
schach faithfully, turning a deaf ear to the 
innovations and additions of the last quarter 
century on the ground that “examination of 
the published evidence does not result in con- 
viction.” Be that as it may, it is not necessarv 
to include new developments in a text for be- 
ginners since none of the innovations are in- 
compatible with any of Rorschach’s important 
methodological principles. Many of the inno- 
vations enable us to infer more, and without a 
loss of validity, from a Rorschach record than 
Rorschach himself could infer (for example, 
from an analysis of the human and animal 
movement responses; cf. The Nervous Child, 
1945, 4:344). However, this new type of infer- 
ence about personality traits hitherto unmen- 
tioned in the Rorschach method does not clash 
with, and does not invalidate, the inferences 
from Rorschach’s original method. It should be 
added that while Beck is uncompromising and 
orthodox in his preface and in a number of 
paragraphs, elsewhere he considers and ad- 
mits the views of others beside Rorschach. 

Since Beck insists on following Rorschach 
closely, a comparison of Beck’s work with Ror- 
schach’s Psychodiagnostics is natural. All 
textbooks on the Rorschach method are of 
course chiefly a paraphrase of the Psychodiag- 
nostics. The latter (available in English since 
1942) is written so concisely that it reads like a 
summary. It is difficult to use it as a textbook 
without the aid of an instructor. Thus the Psy- 
chodiagnostics requires amplification; its ideas 
must be made explicit and its principles illus- 
trated more fully on a larger number of indi- 
vidual cases. Beck gives a particularly full ex- 
position of the scoring of the subject’s respon- 
ses. The “basic processes” are the procedures 
involved in a consistent system of scoring. 


None of the blots and none of their parts is 
an objectively accurate representation of real 
objects. Thus the responses of a subject cannot 
fit the blots exactly. When to consider the fit 
a poor one is a technical problem. It is an im- 
portant problem because the percentage of 
sharply conceived forms or well fitting per- 
cepts is perhaps the most significant single 
component of the method to be considered in ar- 
riving at diagnostic neuropsychiatric conclu- 
sions. Rorschach suggested that a list of per- 
cepts frequently used by psychiatrically 
healthy subjects be the standards for “good 
forms.” Such a list is brief; all other percepts 
are to be compared with those included in the 
list: if the new percept fits its respective area 
in the blot as well or better than the frequent- 
ly used percepts, then it is classified as a “good 
form;” otherwise it is a “poor form.” An ele- 
ment of subjectivity is inevitable in such a pro- 
cedure. To aid the beginner Beck publishes 
long lists of responses he personally classified 
as either good or poor forms. This seems to be 
the weakest portion of the Basic Processes; its 
weakness lies not so much in that it is based 
on the judgment of one man, no matter how 
experienced, but in its inconsistencies. Beck’s 
lists seem to be based essentially on the statis- 
tical frequencies of the wording of a response 
and not on an analysis of the relation between 
the shape of the percept and the shape of the 
area of which the percept is an interpretation. 
Thus, for example, in Plate V “squashed an- 
imal,” a percept of indeterminate shape, and 
for this reason alone not a goed form, is scored 
by Beck as good form while “beetle” is scored 
as poor form; “insect” however is considered 
satisfactory. Certainly “beetle” is not a less 
plausible interpretation of Plate V than “im 
sect” and therefore not a worse form than “in- 
sect.” The emphasis should be placed on the 
percept, the visual image, and not on the words 
which convey the image. This emphasis upon 
the percept is implicit in Rorschach’s own con- 
cept of the form response. Rorschach himself 
called his method a “diagnostic test based on 
perception”; his method obviously is not inten- 
ded to be a word association test; words are 
necessary but merely as a means to a goal, not 
as the goal itself of the test procedure. In case 
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of doubt, Oberholzer compares a patient’s ques- 
tionable response with the patient’s unques- 
tionably good and poor form responses and 
thus decides whether to score the questionable 
response as good or poor. This procedure is 
fraught with less danger than scoring rigidly 
according to a table and considering only the 
verbal form of the subject’s response. In this 
connection it may be recalled that even such a 
common response as “butterfly” to Plate I can 
be a poor form; some patients with a psychosis 
or with brain damage “see” the “butterfly” in 
I in a very inexact and uncommon manner 
that does not resemble the shape of any real 
butterfly. The percentage of sharply conceived 
forms is a measure of the sense of reality and 
not of a verbal agreement with others. 
Rorschach’s Test contains special chapters 
describing ‘the psychological meaning of the 
scoring categories. These chapters are very re- 
strained and in them Beck does not follow even 
Rorschach all the way. This is most noticeable 
in Beck’s presentation of the shading re- 
sponses. However in the long case presentations 
(the second volume contains forty-seven com- 
plete records and their interpretations) Beck 
is far less restrained and much freer. In the 
individual case studies a great deal is made of 
the symbolic significance of the content, such 
as anatomy, of references to depressing hap- 
penings, etc. The case studies are the most in- 
structive part of the textbook. They prove that 
the author not only has vast personal exper- 
ience in the interpretation of Rorschach re- 
cords but also knows and uses the literature 
well. There are sample records of healthy, 
feeble-minded, neurotic and schizophrenic pa- 
tients, including incidental remarks concerning 
specific diagnostic criteria. As far as the use 
of this method as a diagnostic aid is concerned 
Beck’s second volume covers much less ground 
than Rorschach’s book or other textbooks. Beck 
might have corrected Rorschach’s error that 
color shock did not occur in psychosis. Color 
shock does occur in the functional psychoses 
t 


and frequently is associated with brain dam- 
age. The repetition of Rorschach’s error may 
lead to many clinically wrong diagnostic sug- 
gestions. 

The individual records are interpreted more 
fully than they were in the 1937 edition. In 
these interpretations Beck himself deviates 
from Rorschach in many points. He utilizes 
more than Rorschach ever did the content of 
the subject’s responses. The case studies show 
that a great deal of personal skill is required 
in addition to intellectual knowledge in the 
practical application of the Rorschach method 
in its present phase of development. 

The “selected pertinent publications” which 
close the second volume are somewhat surpris- 
ing. They include Plato’s Apologia and several 
novels but do not contain any reference to 
Guirdham nor to the second of Rorschach’s two 
long and important individual case studies (see 
Zeitschrift Neurologie, 1937). Ross’ brief re- 
port on the uses of the Rorschach in the Cana- 
dian Army is mentioned but his more significant 
“Contribution of the Rorschach Method to Clin- 
ical Diagnosis” (Journal of Mental Science, 
1941) is omitted. 

In spite of his demonstrative emphasis on 
orthodoxy Beck actually deviates from Ror- 
schach in many. instances with benefit to the 
reader. Many of these deviations need a fuller 
proof before they will be generally accepted. 
3eck included them because he had found them 
helpful in making individual case analyses. 

In conclusion, Beck’s volumes cover less 
ground than Rorschach’s Psychodiagnostics. 
However, they cover it in greater detail and in 
a manner that is easy to follow for a beginner. 
In the reviewer’s opinion a careful study of the 
individual records and of their interpretations 
will be particularly profitable. These con- 
scientiously written volumes are a definite con- 
tribution to psychological literature. 

ZYGMUNT A. PIOTROWSKI 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

Columbia University 
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